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the things that money can’t buy... 


come into your home with a Steinway 


THE DISTINGUISHED STEINWAY GRAND. This ebonized model in contemporary manner has the classic simplicity and 
grace of line typical of past great cabinetmakers. The Steinway Contemporary with matching bench can be delivered to 
your home by your Steinway dealer for as smalla DOWN PAYMENT as $35Q00 Liberal terms. Slightly higher in the West. 


Great performers rely on the Steinway exclusively. VAN CLIBURN, brilliant young 
American artist pictured at right, uses the Steinway exclusively, as 

do Badura-Skoda, Brailowsky, Bruchollerie, Firkusny, First Piano Quartet, 
Malcuzynski, Morton Gould, Ormandy, Isaac Stern, George Szell, 

Albert & Herbert Teltschik and many, many others . . . also nearly all 

the nation’s leading symphony orchestras and radio and television stations. 


Our booklet, ‘How to Choose Your Piano,” will be sent free if you write 
Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street, New York. 


The Steinway teaches, at the age when 
learning is easiest, that dog is more 
fun than idling. The voice of this 
great instrument, and performance 
that is always distinguished, make the 
Steinway the family’s most rewarding 
pleasure and the concert artist’s choice. 
More than a century of skill and attain- 
ment have made the Steinway’s golden 
tone, its sensitive action and glowing 
cabinetry the hallmark of piano per- 
fection. Through a lifetime of use the 
Steinway depreciates so little that it 
is, among pianos, the least expensive 


—and the soundest investment. 


& STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


I was a fine piano teacher... but 


A POOR BUSINESSMAN 


Aw 
SOS 


ee 


everal years ago I had reached a point in my 
career where I thought I knew most of the answers. 
I had all the students I could take care of. Sure, I had 
the usual problems . . . what’music materials to give 
each student . . . how to keep them happy and 
interested ... 


“But now I know that the truth of the matter was 
that I was on a merry-go-round trying to keep up 
with my own success. The detail work involved was 
a real undertaking in itself and, despite my thorough 
music background, it was difficult for me to get my 
music knowledge across to my students with the 
materials I was using. I found I was spending too 
much time, time that I should have had for 
myself, searching for needed materials . . . for some 
correlated plan. 


“Then I heard about the Progressive Series Plan! 
Perhaps you are thinking, ‘then everything was rosy!’ 
Not entirely, but life surely became more pleasant for me. 


“Progressive Series made a superior music plan 
available to me . . . showed me how I could evaluate 
my students’ progress at all times . . . how to prepare 
my students early for music college entrance require- 
ments .. . how to develop a thorough understanding 
in young students while they are learning to play. 

It really solved many tricky problems for me. 


THE PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


@ Tested Lesson Plans ® Correlated Theory Program 
@ Teacher Workshops @ Superior Teaching Materials 
@ Pre-Instrumental Program @ Institutional Affiliation 

®@ Foreign Music Seminars @ Teacher Placement Service 


“Now I know more of the answers than I ever did. 
I’m more successful than ever in my teaching, and 
I know that my Progressive Series appointment 


APPOINTMENT ONLY : 
wpe, baad lah lea has made me a good businessman too! 


Career teachers with acceptable backgrounds 
and active classes are invited to inquire about 
Appointment and Teaching Authorization. 


“True, the requirements for appointment are high, 
but as a good teacher you should be able to meet 
them. It will be well worth your while to inquire, 


Nofecitoroppoininiens and there is no fee for appointment.” 
A copy of the handsome brochure, | “, 

“The Career Private Piano Teacher”, will be 

sent without obligation to any active teacher. 


PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN 


' E-36 i 
PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN Dept. P. O. Box 233, Elayien: St. souls 5, Mo, 

| am a career private piano teacher with an active class. 
CLAYTON, ST. LOUIS S. MO. Please send me a copy of ‘The Career Private Piano Teacher”. 

IN cite trerietctercctareccocosiecasesasbenais etstiecsestiecavtowint ces Funtenrahtnetesecntonestreasaminct ; 
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every state and 14 foreign countries. 
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Al fe PROMISE OF 
THINGS TO COME... 


This spring, Kimball will 
move its manufacturing facil- 
ities and executive offices to 
their big, new $2,000,000 
plant where the most ad- 


vanced production efficiencies 


will be in effect. 


In this 99th year, through 
smart new styling and con- 
stant construction and me- 
chanical advancements, the 
Kimball line will maintain its 


position as a great name in 


the piano industry. 


Yes, the promise of things to 
come is taking shape, and 


never looked better. 


KIMBALL PIANOS 
Keyboard of the 


KIMBALL 


CHICAGO 4 
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Piano Compositions 


Valse Noble, Opus 9, No. 4 (from “Fifty Piano Compositions”), Robert Schumann 
Chopin, Opus 9, No. 12 (from “Fifty Piano Compositions”), Robert Schumann 
Opus 15, No. 7 (from “Fifty Piano Compositions”), 
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A REVOLUTIONARY IDEA 


"...the greatest thing that has happened for music-lovers 


since the introduction of long-playing records"—DEEMS TAYLOR 


*K YOU GET A 12-INCH 3313 R.P.M. 


RECORDING OF A GREAT WORK OF MUSIC WITH AN 
OUTSTANDING ARTIST, ORCHESTRA OR CONDUCTOR... 


*K ALWAYS ACCOMPANIED—AT NO 
EXTRA CHARGE—BY MUSICAL 


PROGRAM NOTES—THAT IS, A 10- 
INCH RECORD OF COMMENTARY, FULL OF MUSICAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TO ENHANCE YOUR ENJOYMENT AND 
UNDERSTANDING OF THE WORK 


‘Music A pprecia tion Records 


HIs new idea, originated a year 
Ba by the Book-of-the- Month 
Club, has a twofold purpose: first, to 
help you build, systematically, a repre- 
sentative collection of recorded music 
—all the great works which are recog- 
nized as being necessities in every 
“basic” record library; and second, to 
enable music-lovers (particularly 
where there are young persons in the 
family) to increase their enjoyment and 
understanding of these masterpieces— 
and, indeed, all the music they hear. 


HEART OF THE IDEA — MUSICAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS-— The ten-inch record- 
ing sensibly takes the place of the 
time-honored printed “program notes” 
—almost necessarily inadequate, and 
usually impossible to follow by persons 
who have had no formal musical train- 
ing. By contrast, this new idea now en- 
ables the writer of program notes to 
show you, by having a full orchestra 
demonstrate the main features of the 
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work, what to listen for in order to 
get the maximum enjoyment. 


EVERY MONTH a great work of re- 
corded music, featuring some of the 
world’s most distinguished musicians, 
is announced and described in ad- 
vance. You let it come, if you want it. 
If not, you can reject it by sending in 
an instruction form, always provided. 
When you decide you want the work 
described, the 12-inch Performance 
Record and the 10-inch Musical Pro- 
gram Notes are shipped together at a 
combined price of $3.90, plus a small 
charge for mailing expenses. 


A DEMONSTRATION OFFER—The two 
records by Leonard Bernstein de- 
scribed at the right will be sent you at 
once — without charge — if you enroll 
now in a trial subscription, and agree 
to buy only two other Music-Appre- 
CIATION selections during the next 
year, from among at least fifteen that 
will be made available, 


— FOR EXAMPLE |. 


LEONARD 
BERNSTEIN 


conducts 


DVORAK’S 


New ‘World Symphony 


AND ALSO PROVIDES THE 
MUSICAL PROGRAM NOTES 


BOTH RECORDS 


Given to you 
IN A TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 


—if you agree to buy two other Music- 
Appreciation selections during the next year 


PLEASE RETURN ONLY IF YOU HAVE A 331/; R.P.M. RECORD PLAYER 


MUSIC-APPRECIATION RECORDS R46-3 
c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a subscriber to Music-AppRECIATION 
Recorps and send me, without charge, the 12-inch 3314 
R.P.M. Demonstration Record of Dvorak’s New World 
Sympbony conducted by Leonard Bernstein, together with 
the 10-inch Musical Program Notes Record written and 
also conducted by Mr. Bernstein. I agree to buy two 
Music-AppreciaTion selections during the next year, and 
I have the right to cancel my subscription any time after 
buying two selections. 


Mr. 
Mrs. pia gap ex couwieis oe 
Miss 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Postal Zone No. 
w (if any) 


(GU Gbmocsueochadonc 


37” Colonial 
Maple finish 


41” Contemporary 
Mahogany or Walnut 


fashion set to music 


This is the fashionable 
new spinet that 
rivals many a grand 


piano in tone and 
volume. The small piano 
with high tension 
strings. That’s dyna- 
tension, exclusive with 
Everett. May we 


send you a free catalog 

EVERETT PIANO CO. 

Division of Meridan Corp. 
South Haven, Mich. 


and name of your 
nearest dealer? 


World of 


Musie 


Thomas Schippers, 25-year-old con- 
ductor from Kalamazoo, Michigan, has 
been chosen one of the Ten Outstanding 
Young Men of 1955 in America, by the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. A student of Curtis, Yale, Juil- 
liard and Tanglewood, Schippers has 
conducted La Scala in Milan, Italy, the 
New York Philharmonic and the Chi- 
cago Symphony. At the age of 20 he 
conducted, on special request of the 
composer, Gian-Carlo Menotti’s operas 
“The Consul” and “The Medium.” 


Miklos Rozsa’s second Violin Con- 
certo was premiered by Jascha Heifetz 
and the Dallas Symphony, Walter Hendl 


conducting, in January. 


Mitchell B. Marks, vice president and 
secretary of the Edward B. Marks Mu- 
sic Corporation, died in New York City 
last December 22, aged 77. He was a 
brother of Edward B. Marks, a founder. 
of the music publishing company bear- 
ing his name, and was in charge of pub- 
lication at the time of his death. 


Erich Leinsdorf, musical director of 
the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, 
has been named general director of the 
New York City Opera Company, suc- 
ceeding Joseph Rosenstock, who re- 
signed on December 19. Rosenstock will 
finish the current spring opera season 
at the City Center and Leinsdorf will 
begin the 1956 Autumn season. 


Gian-Carlo Menotti has finished the 
libretto for “Vanessa,” a new four-act 
opera with a Danish background, being 
composed by Samuel Barber. 


Ballerina Margot Fonteyn and Ru- 
dolph Bing, manager of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera of New York, have been 
honored as distinguished Britons by 

(Continued on Page 9) 


THE COVER THIS MONTH 
ETUDE’S cover for the month is the 


work of a contemporary artist, Lila 
Oliver Asher, formerly from Philadel- 
phia, now a resident of Chevy Chase, 
Maryland. It is a linoleum block print 
entitled Quartet in D Major. According 
to the artist, it was inspired by a per- 
formance of the Budapest String Quar- 
tet. The print has been shown at various 
exhibitions, including the 12th National 
Exhibition at the Library of Congress in 
1954. It won first prize at the recent 
Chevy Chase Art Fair. 
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You're in a new world when you play the Hammond 


Some night when you come home too tired 
to talk, teo tense to sleep . . . suppose you 
could do this. 


Suppose you could sit down at the 
Hammond Organ, and play something... 
a few easy chords, or a favorite tune. And 
hear them transformed into rich grand 
music, as though a magician had touched 
your fingers. 


This is what people love about the Hammond 
. . . the depth and beauty and variety it 
gives your simplest music. For this is the 
instrument with the most... the most 
thrilling tone combinations, the most glori- 
ous voices of any organ of its kind. 


You're in a new world when you play it. 


HAMMOND ORGAN music’s most glorious voice 
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A world where cares slip away, where ten- 
sion is a stranger. 


Isn‘t there room in your life for a Hammond? 
Let your Hammond dealer show you how 
simple it is to learn to play a Hammond. 
You can play enjoyable music in a month, 
Thousands of people have. 


Why not see your Hammond dealer 
soon? Or mail the coupon at right. 


A Hammond does more because... 


Only Hammond has Harmonic Drawbars 
that provide thousands of beautiful 
shadings for all the orchestra tones. Only 
Hammond has “Touch- Response Percus- 
sion Control”’* for unusual instrumental 


effects. Only Hammond has Separate Vi- 
brato Controls for each keyboard, for more 
beautiful expression. 


Only $135 down for the Spinet Model, 
shown here, at most dealers. Often 3 years 
to pay. Walnut, Blond or Ebony finish. 


*The percussion tones are produced at the option 
of the player by playing any selected single note 
or full chord, in a detached manner, with a fin- 
gering pause of as little as 1/20th of a second. 


Hammond Organ Company 
4210 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


I am interested in learning how to play the 
Hammond Organ without buying one. 
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QUICK NEW WAY TO PLAN 
YOUR PUPILS’ LESSONS! 


LOOK FOR IT IN MUSIC 
STORES EVERYWHERE! 


53 Books ... 160 Pieces of Sheet 
Music ... Right at your Fingertips! 


The Piano Teaching Work-Saver 
Browser Bin gives you easy access to 
the “cream of the crop” in piano teach- 
ing materials. Each item has been care- 
fully selected for teaching value, musi- 
cal content, and pupil interest. This 
new, easy-to-use, counter display has 
sturdy printed dividers with index 
tabs to identify the contents in each 
of the six sections of the bin. 


Caru FIscHEr, INc. 
62 Cooper Square, New York 3, N.Y. 
BOSTON * CHICAGO * DALLAS * LOS ANGELES 


VETTE 


Town & C8L8L5 


88-note minuet console 


by GULBRANSEN 


An inspired minuet console, Town& Country 
is a perfectly delightful interpretation of 
the school of sculptured design, the suave, 
fluid look...the woods in undulated un- 
broken surfaces of continuous contour. 

Here in the Town & Country is beauty, styl- 
ing, breathability ...a piano that lives! 


Town & Country is available in the modern 
woods, and is equipped with the exclusive 
Gulbransen Supertone Scale, the sensa- 
tional miracle scale that outperforms all 
others — with its superlative, clear, sing- 
ing, big tone — big Grand Tone. 


WRITE FOR FREE SPECIAL 
BROCHURES ¢ TEACHER’S 
DISCOUNT 


GULBRANSEN COMPANY 
Dept. E, 2050 N. Ruby St. 


Melrose Park, II. 
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Mozart In Retrospect, Studies 
in Criticism and Bibliography 
by A. Hyatt King 
Reviewed by Arthur Darack 

E MAY expect any day to see the 

institution of a new Koechel cata- 
logue, listing the works not of Mozart 
but about him. Within the context of 
each entry there may well be an evalua- 
tion. A. Hyatt King’s “Mozart In Retro- 
spect,” if such a catalogue eventuates, 
will not suffer by comparison with any 
other listing. It is for the most part a 
distinguished book. The range of the 
book is very great. We find a patheti- 
cally interesting account of Mozart’s 
sister Nannerl, aged and blind, wonder- 
ing whether pianists still played her 
brother’s sonatas and concertos. A chap- 
ter on the use of counterpoint by Mozart 
demonstrates that it was not alone the 
discovery of Bach’s music that impelled 
Mozart to re-examine the ‘fabric of his 
harmonic thinking. It was that in part. 
It was the influence on Mozart of sey- 
eral individuals who for one reason or 
another found fugal texture delightful. 
Mozart’s wife, Constanze and the Em- 
peror Joseph II were two of the most 
important of these people. If we hate 
Constanze, following Einstein in the 
matter, we may think it odd that she 
was capable of having an idea about 
anything, let alone something as elusive 
and complex as musical texture. We 
may think that Mozart was merely try- 
ing to place her in as favorable a light 
as possible by asserting that she liked 
fugues. The question is: Was Einstein 
a woman-hater when he penned those 
scurrilous lines to Constanze or was she 
quite as worthless as he suggests? The 
chapter “Creative Contrast In Mozart’ 
(see ETUDE, January 1956), picks out 
several pairs of works which came from 
his mature pen and presents speculation 
on the sources of the conflict that ap- 
pears between the pairs. The D Minor 
Clavier Concerto and the C Major (K. 
467) were finished within a month of 
each other. “From the febrile tumult 
of the first, with its sensuous Romanza, 
it is a far cry to the second, so stately 
and square in its military rhythms and 
so delicately poetical in its Andante.” 
King wonders why this contrast. He 
suggests that Mozart was by nature 
harmonious and lyrical of temperament 
but that the frustrations of his life in- 
troduced a demon into his psychology 
that sometimes came out and got the 


upper hand. When this happened a 
work such as the D Minor Concerto was 
produced. Otherwise a work such as the 
concerto K. 488 in A Major was the 
rule. In the last year or two of his life 
this antithesis, according to King, was 
smoothed out into a creative resignation 
that was expressed most perfectly in 
the “The Magic Flute.” But this specu- 
lation does not advance our knowledge 
of the phenomena that King describes. 
In effect he has said that when Mozart 
was upset and troubled his music might 
reflect this, whereas when he was serene 
no storms appeared on the surface of 
his art. This is an old theory, fancily 
dressed by King in the present chapter 
but not advanced in acceptability. The 
argument stems from a perfectly under- 
standable desire on the part of many 
musicians to relate human personality 
and conduct closely to music. That hu- 


man conduct and personality are related 


to music cannot be doubted. That they 
are related in the manner suggested by 
King can very easily be doubted. Hans- 
lick, Hindemith and many others have 
produced arguments fatal to the theory. 
For a single example: The “Funeral 
March” from Beethoven’s “Eroica” 
Symphony is all of one piece in that it 
has a continuity of mood and style. Yet 
it required much time to compose it. 
Can we suppose that Beethoven was of 
a single mood in his personality 
throughout the entire time of the crea- 
tion of the “Funeral March?” 

And what about the scherzo? Having 
finished with the “Funeral March,” did 
Beethoven thereupon say to himself, “I 
must now produce a jolly movement 
and so | shall think nothing but happy 
thoughts and deeds during the entire 
time that it takes.” Once in a while 
King is given to making foolish gen- 
eralizations. Following a discussion of 
style of performance King observes 
that . . . “the apparent simplicity of 
Mozart’s music has often led to ill- 
considered and ill-rehearsed render- 
ings.” He then states: “Meanwhile, the 
present variety of style could surely be 
reduced.” Short of decreeing that only 
a single pianist be permitted to per- 
form Mozart, I do not see how this aim 
can be achieved. A great performer has 
as much right to a style as a great com- 
poser (though composers may consider 
this notion blasphemous) and a variety 
of approach to Mozart, or any other, 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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PIANO TEACHERS! 


WHICH OF THESE BOOKS 


WOULD YOU LIKE 


PIANO PLAYTIME, BK. 1} 

The second in a revised and en- 
larged series of three books. 
This book covers the needs of the 
early-intermediate student with 
24 of the more recent best-sell- 
ing solos. Improved sight reading, 
technic, and development of style 
are among the benefits, 

MOZART AUTHENTIC EDITION 


Mozart's best known piano works— 
the sonatas in A major and G major, 
the Fantasy in D minor and the 
Rondo in D major, all in clean, well 
spaced, new engraving. No effort 
was spared to help the student per- 
form these works well. The editing, 
including clear indications for the 
correct execution of ornaments, was 
} done from original manuscripts 
and first editions. 


ANY THREE ARE YOURS WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS 


A handsome collection of four of ¢ 


TWICE TOLD THEMES, BK. 1 


Two-piano music to feature at re- 
citals or for added enjoyment at 
the lesson. Second piano parts to 
such well known solos as The 
Guitar, Moon Mist and Avalanche 
as well as originals for two pianos 
such as Polka March and Camp- 
town Races—9 numbers in all. 


PIANO FOR TWO 


A unique collection of original 
duets especially chosen for their 
attractiveness. Several of these 
are here made available for the 
first time in many years. Con- 
tents: Rigaudon (Chaminade), The 
uckoo (Arensky), Carousel 
Horses (Bizet). In all, eight 3rd 
and 4th grade duets. 


FOR ME AND MY PIANO Bk. 2 


“Packaged piano solos’ contain- 
ing such sure-fire hits as Elf and 
the Fairy (Bentley), Chimes 
Through the Mist (Frost), The 
Arab Horsemen (Cobb), and At the 
Lollipop Parade (King). 


SINGING KEYS, BK. 1 


The first in a progressive series 
of five books. This, the most pop- 
ular book of the series, contains 
24 piano solos. Happy Birthday, 
Moccasin Dance, In the Forest Tall 
and Gypsy Moon are but a sam- 
pling of the standard teaching 
pieces it contains. 


‘PROGRAM PIECES FOR THE 


YOUNGER CHILD, BK. 2 


One of a series of books contain- 
ing pieces carefully selected for 
the technical and emotional grasp 
of a particular age. Notes large 
enough for easy reading and at- 
tractive illustrations make this 
book particularly appealing to 
children in the 5 to 9 age group. 


BIG NOTE BOOK 


An excellent collection of easy 
pleces—easy to play and easy to 
read because of the big notes. 
But, in spite of the big notes, 
there is nothing babyish about 
these pieces to offend the older 
child's dignity. 


JUST FOR 
TRYING 


Summy Subscription Service 
@ A Monthly Surprise Package of Brand New Music °@ 


ACCLAIMED BY THOUSANDS OF 


PIANO TEACHERS as the best way to 
keep abreast of the latest in music 
and teaching ideas, Summy Sub- 
scription Service brings you each 
month during the teaching season a 
package containing: 


© 2 piano books (collections of pieces, 
studies, etc.) 


e 4 piano solos (3 attractive new 
_pieces plus one standing favorite) 


e@ An informative bulletin about the 
music and helpful suggestions on 
teaching 


® Occasional articles by outstanding 
authorities on subjects of special 
interest to piano teachers 


S.S.S. ACTUALLY COSTS YOU NOTH- 
ING. You pay only $1.89 per month 
plus a small postage and handling 
charge. You receive music with a 
guaranteed retail value of $4.10. Sell 
the books and solos and you earn a 
profit of 100% on your small in- 
vestment, in addition to receiving a 
wealth of authoritative and inspira- 
tional material. 


ENTHUSIASTICALLY ENDORSED. 
Summy files contain hundreds of en- 
thusiastic letters from satisfied sub- 
scribers. Typical excerpts: ‘‘Best, 
most economical method for keeping 
abreast of new publications” ... 
“Don’t see how I ever taught with- 


out the wonderful help of S.S.S.” 
. . “Can hardly wait for each 
month’s package to arrive.” 


NO RISK OR OBLIGATION. Send no 
money now. Simply indicate on the 
coupon the three books of your 
choice. If you aren’t delighted with 
the Surprise Package of New Music, 
you may return it within 10 days 
and be under no obligation what- 
ever. Regardless of your decision, 
the bonus books are yours to keep 
with our compliments, just for try- 
ing Summy Subscription Service. 
Under such a plan you have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by 
sending in the coupon. Why not 
today? 


— SE >) Oe) ee ee) 
For You ti Monthly Surprise CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., AS MY GIFT FOR TRYING 
A Valuable! — 235 S. Wabash Ave., S.S.$. SEND ME THE 
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CJ Twice Told Themes, 
Bk. 1 


Program Pieces for 
the Younger Child, 
Bk. 2 


B Piano Playtime, 
Bk. 2 


te] Big Note Book 


ADDRESS 


Summy’s answer to the teacher's 
problem of keeping abreast of the 
latest and best in piano music, 


crry___ZONE_____STATE__________—_— 
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By NICOLAS 


N THE HISTORY of musical nota- 

tion, two main ideas have strug- 
gled for recognition: the staff notation 
and a visual notation indicating the 
position of a note on the strings or 
on the keyboard of an instrument. In 
modern times, the most successful 
notation of this representative nature 
is Klavarskribo, a word which means 
“piano writing” in Esperanto. In it, 
notes are placed on a diagram repre- 
senting the black keys of the keyboard 
in parallel lines and are read vertically 
downward. The invention of Kla- 
varskribo is credited to C. Pot of 
Netherlands, who copyrighted it in 
1933. Since then, numerous composi- 
tions, including all of the standard 
classics, have been published in Kla- 
varskribo notation. The visual pat- 
terns formed by the Czerny studies in 
Klavarskribo are fascinating and 
would provide inspiration to a mod- 
ern painter of the Cubist school. 

It seems that Klavarskribo was an- 
ticipated by a similar system of nota- 
tion worked out by one Gustave 
Neuhause in 1882, and published by 
him in 1910 in a book entitled “Natiir- 
liches Notensystem.” Neuhaus also 
used the visual representation of the 
piano keyboard as a basis, but his 
lines ran horizontally as in tradi- 
tional notation. In all other respects 
the Neuhaus system is identical with 
Klavarskribo. However, there is no 
reason to suspect plagiarism. The 
idea of visual representative notation 
is as old as the tablature of the Renais- 
sance period, and it is quite possible 
that both Neuhaus and Pot invented 
the “piano-writing method” inde- 
pendently. 


Gounod called Berlioz the apostle 
of the wrong bass. But Saint-Saéns 
said that Berlioz’s harmony possessed 
the diatonic beauty of tonality, be- 
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SLONIMSKY 


cause Berlioz was not enharmonically 
minded as most professional pianists, 
but deeply felt the difference between 
sharps and flats and made no enhar- 
monic changes without utmost neces- 
sity. 


Gluck said that he liked three 
things above all others: money, wine 
and glory. With money he bought 
wine; wine stimulated the composi- 
tion of his music; his music gave him 


glory. 


SAMBROISE THOMAS was the only 
composer to attend the 1000th 
performance of his own opera. It was 
“Mignon,” first produced at the 
Opéra-Comique in 1866; the one 
thousandth performance took place 
there in 1894. 

He owned an island Illiec, in the 
group of St. Gildas, and it was there 
that he wrote the score of “Mignon”; 
he communicated with the shore by a 
boat, and the boat was named 
Mignon, too. 

Ambroise Thomas was a native of 
Metz; the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870 resulted in the annexation of his 
native province by the Germans. But 
when he died in 1896, the German 
burgomaster of the city, Baron von 
Kramer, decreed to have a street in 
Metz renamed Ambroise Thomas- 
strasse. 

He was a man entirely devoid of 
self-seeking, and completely indif- 
ferent to monetary rewards. When the 
Comédie-Frangaise made plans to re- 
vive “Hamlet,” Thomas was asked to 
compose some incidental music. From 
the materials of his own opera “Ham- 
let” he fashioned a brief overture, a 
march and a few fanfares; he also 
composed some new music. After the 


production, the director of the 
Comédie-Francaise asked Thomas 
how much he wished to receive for his 
services. “But I only scribbled down 
a few notes,” replied Thomas; “this is 
not worth any renumeration. I ought 
to be proud that I was given an op- 
portunity of writing music for your 
great company.” 

The success of “Mignon” made 
Thomas a celebrity, 


The tallest composer who ever 
lived was Georg Simon Lohlein (1725- 
1781). His height was six feet, two 
inches. His hands were very long, and 
his fingers exceeded in length those 
of any man’s, according to the regi- 
ment list of 1751. Lohlein was a 
Saxon, but his enviable stature at- 
tracted the marauding Prussian re- 
cruiting officers. In those times, raids 
to impress young men into military 
service were common, and one day 
Lohlein fell into the clutches of Prus- 
sian officers who took him, and put 
him in the Prussian guards. Lohlein 
was wounded in the Battle of Collin 
during the Seven Years War. A vi- 
cious blow on the head with a saber 
nearly split his skull. He fell in the 
field but was strong enough to band- 
age his head with a silk handkerchief. 
There he lay for several hours until 
he was found by roving Croats. They 
cut up the lining of his coat, tearing 
his skin, in search of hidden money. 
He cried: “Mercy! Mercy! I am a 
Saxon, not Prussian!” The Croats 
spared his life, and he eventually re- 
covered sufficiently to take a long trek 
to his home town, Neustadt. When he 
entered his house, he found his fam- 
ily wearing black bands, in mourning 
for him. 

It was only after his soldiering that 
he began to study music. He entered 
the University of Leipzig at the age 
of thirty-eight, but made rapid prog- 
ress. Somehow he had acquired abil- 
ity as both pianist and violinist. His 
name is remembered mainly because 
of his pedagogical works for piano, 
in which he combined instruction in 
harmony with compositions of sonatas 
written in the prevailing style. 

In 1781 he received a position at 
Saint Mary’s Church in Danzig. But 
the church was not heated, and soon 
he caught a cold. In the raw climate 
of Danzig, the cold proved fatal, and 
he died a few months after having 
taken his position. THE END 
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Queen Elizabeth II. Miss Fonteyn be- 
came a Dame Commander of the Order 
of the British Empire for services to the 
ballet. Mr. Bing was made a companion 
of the Order of the British Empire for 
his services to music. 


Alexander Tikhonovich Gretchanin- 
off, Russian composer, died on January 
3 in New York City at the age of 91. 
He wrote more than 300 songs and 
many choral works, including music for 
the Russian Orthodox Church service. 
He also is credited with three operas, 
seven cantatas, five symphonies, and 
other orchestral and chamber works. 
Gretchaninoff was one of the last repre- 
sentatives of the late 19th century Rus- 
sian romantic school. 


| 


Pope Pius XII, in an encyclical to be | 


known as “Musicae Sacrae Disciplina,” | 


has directed that Gregorian Chant 
should be restored to its original form 
throughout the Roman Catholic world. 
The Pope ordered that no exceptions 
from the universal Latin plainsong 
should be made in favor of local idioms 
without Vatican consent, that the words 
of the Liturgy of the Mass must always 
be sung in Latin, and that children 


should be taught the “easiest and best | 


known Gregorian melodies.” The 6,000- 


word encyclical outlines methods where- | 


by sacred music can be promoted. 


Cecil Effinger’s “Tone Poem On The 
Square Dance,” commissioned by the 
Colorado Federation of Women’s Clubs 

(Continued on Page 10) 


SCHUMAN SIGNS 
EXCLUSIVE CONTRACT 


William Schuman, distinguished 
American composer and president of 
the Juilliard School of Music, has 
signed a contract for the exclusive 
publication of his works by the Theo- 
dore Presser Company. 

Mr. Schuman’s UNESCO-commis- 
sioned “Credendum,” in three move- 
ments for orchestra, will be one of his 
first works to be published by Presser. 
“Credendum” will be performed six 
times during March by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy con- 
ducting. 

Other Schuman works to be pub- 
lished by Presser include the Concerto 
for Violin and Orchestra, to be per- 
formed by Isaac Stern; a new work, 
commissioned by Andre Kostelanetz 
and based on the music of William 
Billings, which will be premiered this 
year; and his String Quartet No. 3. 
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More Family Fun! 


The CONN “MINUET” Organ 
Offers New Joys of Self Expression 


This great new Conn spinet organ, with all 


its easy-playing advantages, provides 
opportunities for happiness. It helps cr 
closer family ties—as you play, sing 
have fun together... precious hours 
will never, never be forgotten! It is the 


musical instrument that provides every mem- 
ber of the family true joy of self expression— 
for every mood, every occasion . . . because 


anyone can pla 


Hear it... Compare it... 


No Other Spinet Organ Offers So Much! 
You'll know it’s a CONN, when you hear it 
—no other spinet organ produces such beau- 
tiful, flawless tones, so incomparably rich in 


all their colorful, natural harmonics. 
sparkling brilliance of popular dance 
music, the realistic voices of violin, oboe 
and flute, the lovely mellowness of tradi- 
tional organ tones, mighty big organ 
effects... all are at your instant com- 
mand. By tone alone you'll choose the 


CONN “MINUET!” 


@ey 


O1JANS 


SPECIALISTS IN MUSICAL 
TONE NEARLY A CENTURY 


new 
eate 
and 
that 
one 


y it! 


THE CONN “MINUET” 
So Easy to Play 


ANYONE CAN LEARN 
SIMPLE TUNES 
IN LESS THAN 15 MINUTES 


( 


You needn’t know a note of music! 
You or any member of your family can 
start playing with both hands 
immediately. Prove it to yourself by 
seeing your Conn organ dealer 
right away! 


Writtle tOR FREE LITERATURE 


See your CONN organ dealer for 
complete information and demon- 
stration lesson at no obligation—or, 
write for new brochure describing 
the MINUET, and for helpful 
guide, ‘‘How to Choosean Organ.” 


Your Conn dealer will 
gladly show you how! 


The 


C.G. CONN LTD., ORGAN DIVISION, 
Dept.356, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Send MINUET brochure and “How to Choose’ 
booklet, FREE and without obligation. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY, ZONE, STATE 


(J Check here if interested in larger organ, 


Jerome Kern Album 
FOR ONE PIANO, FOUR HANDS 


ALL THE THINGS YOU ARE, I'VE TOLD EV'RY 
LITTLE STAR, LOOK FOR THE SILVER LINING, 
THE NIGHT WAS MADE FOR LOVE, MAKE BE- 
LIEVE, OL' MAN RIVER, SMOKE GETS IN YOUR 
EYES, THE SONG IS YOU, THEY DIDN'T BELIEVE 
ME, WHO?, WHY DO | LOVE YOU?, YESTER- 
DAYS 


Price $1.50 


RODGERS & HAMMERSTER ALBUM 


FOR ONE PIANO. FOUR HANDS 


BALI HA'Il, HELLO YOUNG LOVERS, IF | LOVED 
YOU, | WHISTLE A HAPPY TUNE, JUNE IS 
BUSTIN’ OUT ALL OVER, OH WHAT A BEAUTI- 
FUL MORNIN’, OKLAHOMA, PEOPLE WILL SAY 
WE'RE IN LOVE, SOME ENCHANTED EVENING, 
THE SURREY WITH THE FRINGE ON TOP, A 
WONDERFUL GUY, YOU'LL NEVER WALK 
ALONE 


Price $1.50 


Transcribed by 
Trude Rittman 


T. B. HARMS CO. 


Transcribed by 
Walter Pels 


WILLIAMSON MUSIC, INC. 


CHAPPELL & CO., INC. 


RKO Blidg., Rockefeller Center, New York 20 


selling agent 


| The piano that 
recommends the teacher... . 


| Mason 
oe 
Hamlin 


Division of Aeolian American Corp, 
East Rochester, N.Y. 


You expect superior tone and: performance in the 
Mason & Hamlin... but its famous name is also a 
recommendation of its owner’s musicianship and 
discerning judgment. Great teachers and artists 
the world over have found the Mason & Hamlin a 
sound investment for studio.or home. 


The World’s Finest and Costliest Piano 
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to commemorate the 60th anniversary of 
the organization, was premiered by Saul 
Caston and the Denver Symphony last 
October. 


“Idyll of Theocritus,” by Roger Ses- 
sions, was premiered by the Louisville 
Symphony on January 14, under Robert 
Whitney. The Louisville-commissioned 
work is for soprano and orchestra. 


The All-America Chorus, a group of 
about 100 mixed voices drawn from all 
parts of the United States, will con- 
certize in Europe this summer. Persons 
interested in joining the choir should 
write: 325 North Charles Street, Balti- 
more 1, Maryland. James Allan Dash is 
conductor of the new group. 


Paul Hindemith’s opera “Mathis der 
Maler” received its American premiere 
at Boston University in February. Al- 
though the opera is well-known in 
Hindemith’s symphonic version, it was 
never previously performed in the 
United States in its full, dramatic ver- 
sion. 


George Rochberg’s Piano Sonata No. 
2 was played by Edna Bockstein for 
the first time in New York last month 
over station WNYC, as part of the Amer- 
ican Festival of the Air. Miss Bockstein 
also played the Philadelphia premiere 
of Rochberg’s work at the Philadelphia 
Musical Academy in February. 


Ernst von Dohndnyi’s Stabat Mater 
was premiered in January in Wichita 
Falls, Texas, by the Denton Civic Boy 
Choir. The work was commissioned in 
1952 by George Bragg, director of the 
choir. 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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by Doron K. Antrim 


Dee RIDING about Boston in a taxi, a Bennington College senior 
started whistling a theme from a Haydn string quartet. The taxi driver 
joined in. 

Am I hearing things? she wondered. Imagine a taxi driver knowing 
any music not on the hit parade. 

Starting another theme from the same quartet, she stopped suddenly. 
The driver continued the theme note for note. 

“T play viola,” he said, noting her look of incredulity. “What’s your 
instrument?” 

“Violin,” she said. “By any chance, does the Amateur Chamber Music 
Players ring any bell with you? I belong.” 

“Well, what do you know,” he chuckled. “Sure does. I belong too.” 
The rest of the ride was spent in talking shop and arranging for a chamber 
music meet that evening. 

Wherever they go, and they get around, the Amateur Chamber Music 
Players have an jnstinct for spotting kindred souls and all for the fell 
purpose of raising a staff. That you belong to the ACMP is introduction 
enough. You are welcomed into strange homes, almost any hour of the 
day or night, as though you were a long lost member of the family. 

Some 4000 strong, they're scattered over the U.S., Canada, Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii, Alaska. They come from almost every strata of society. Medical 
doctors are especially well represented. Also included are teachers, business 
men, lawyers, scientists. housewives, taxi drivers. Among them are such 
personages as author-speaker Catherine Drinker Bowen, author Robert 
Haven Schauffler, editor Henry Simon. 

When traveling they invariably take along the Amateur Chamber Music 
Players directory. It’s like a Baedeker guide to them. It gives names, 
addresses and telephone numbers of all members, arranged alphabetically 
by states and cities. Upon 
arrival in Fairbanks, Alaska, 
a French horn player con- 
sulted his directory and called 
three horn players. They got 
together that evening and are 
still going strong. 

In a few short years, 
ACMP has picked up a na- 
tional following and flirted 
with international affiliation. 
The only requirement for 
membership is a love of 
chamber music, or more col- 
loquially “room” music. And 
they feel about their art 
somewhat the same way the 
boys on the back yard dia- 
4% monds feel about baseball. 
' There are no dues. To join, 
you merely send in your 
name and relevant informa- 


xh) 
NPS : tion about yourself to the 
pee Amateur . Chamber Music 
Drawing by Susan McIntosh, violist member of ps Players 15 West 67th ‘St. 
ACMP. Reproduced by permission of ''News Letter. ’ 


New York 23. You designate 
your instrument, of course. The line-up includes: piano, violin, viola, cello, 
double bass, flute, oboe, English horn, clarinet, bassoon, French horn, trum- 
et, trombone or recorder. 
4 To help players find their own level, you grade yourself: A, excellent; B, 
good; C, fair; D, etc. “Etc,” was the happy thought of Helen Rice, secretary. 
Few class themselves A. Violinist-violist, Henry Simon grades himself C. 
You also indicate your willingness to be on call. This is hardly necessary 
however, since the genuine ensemble player will (Continued on Page 61) 
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They 
Make 
Music 
Wherever 


They 
(0! 


Whether youre a doctor, 
a lawyer, or a 

taxicab driver, if you play 
an instrument you're 
eligible for membership 


in the 


AMATEUR CHAMBER MUSIC 
PLAYERS 
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The thrills of making music with the left hand alone 


from SOLFEGG 
by K. P. E. 


are dramatically set forth in this exciting article. 


by ruth katherine arnold 


OT AS A STUNT designed to awe 
an audience into accepting the 
fact that listenable music can flow 
from only one hand passing over the 
keys, but sheer necessity has required 
my left hand to assume responsibility 
for two. Afflicted with polio as a 
youngster, I lost entire use of the 
right arm and partial use of the. left 
from shoulder to elbow. At-the time 
the possibility of my doing anything 
musically with any instrument was 
never considered. Even if it had been 
it would have been relegated, by my- 
self as well as by others, as yet an- 
other dream—to die. 

In another sense, however, the piano 
was never entirely disregarded. I 
could read music and therefore could 
amuse myself by the hour picking out 
the treble notes of every hymnal and 
of every old “Songs-We-Love-to-Hear” 
book in the house. The thin little 
tunes must have had a plaintive sound 
which fortunately I could not have 
heard, for I recall conjuring up in my 
mind’s ear a resounding bass accom- 
paniment. 

Not until college days did I come 
upon the idea of actually playing the 
piano with one hand alone. Even then 
I did not seriously consider the sug- 
gestion of the friend who made it. 
She was a brilliant organist, a charm- 
ing dark-eyed Dutch girl, Frieda Op’t 
Holt, who had the reputation in our 
dorm of playing the organ in prefer- 
ence to our more favorite pastime of 
eating. Many the night Frieda came 
in from a long evening’s session at 
the auditorium only to leave the house 
at six-thirty the next morning to prac- 
tice her beloved Bach. I accompanied 
her upon several occasions, content 
to listen to what I knew was the best 
in music. One day she casually re- 
marked that she saw no reason why 
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a Bach Gigue on the page before her 
could not be worked out for one hand 
alone. She even offered to help me 
with it. And that was the beginning ... 

But what a beginning! Now as I 
look back I think Bach, Frieda, and 
the fact that anyone might think I 
could actually play, overcame me. So 
much so that at my first lesson I re- 
quested Frieda please to take her 
chair and to sit in the corner with 
her back to me and the piano! My 
sense of inadequacy was too great. 
It held me back, and any progress I 
might have made was choked off. Yet 
something did happen. Desire to play 
was a seed sown, destined slowly to 
grow until the day my courage could 
match it. 


A Courageous Teacher 


My courage, however, was negligi- 
ble as compared to that of the teacher 
who accepted the challenge of a stu- 
dent limited as I was to the use of 
one hand, and that hand imposing its 
own restrictions. It was small, inept 
for extended passages of octaves so 
necessary to lend sonority to one-hand 
playing. The arm was generally weak, 
the elbow clinging to the body, which 
in turn wreaked havoc with hand po- 
sition. In addition to this, the pupil 
evinced no unusual musical talent. 
The best she had to offer was a love 
for music and the intense desire to 
produce it. 

Laura Koch, in our midwestern city 
of Jackson, Michigan, had long held 
high recognition among fellow musi- 
cians, but even she was to encounter 
skepticism in this, her latest venture. 
One teacher expressed the thought 
possibly of others when she said, 
“Now, Laura, I can understand her 
playing scales, arpeggios, and runs, 
but what will she really be able to 


do?” The voice strained with incre-. | 


dulity. “Little pieces, | presume?” 
She was referring to a number of 
easy grade “leftie-on-his-own” com- 
positions, designed to stress the need 
for special attention to the much- 
neglected left hand. She certainly 
wasn’t referring to the very few well- 
known left-hand numbers of which 
artists on occasion have made the 
public aware. 

The concert variety of left-hand 
playing is not merely a demonstration 


of what can be done with “one’s hand - 


tied behind one’s back,” so to speak, 
but is an expression of its innate 
musical value. There is the Ravel 
Concerto which, to my knowledge, is 


attempted only by virtuosi. Its tre- 


mendous octaves, intricate rhythms, 
fiery runs—the gamut of its pyro- 
technics are beyond the amateur. The 
haunting Scriabine Prelude and Noc- 
turne, long-time favorites of Rubin- 
stein, are assuredly not easy grade, 
certainly not intended for the mere 
cutting of one’s musical teeth. Nor are 
the notable Chopin transcriptions of 
Leopold Godowsky, who is convinced 
of the musical contributions of the left 
hand solo. 

Nothing daunted by what seemed 
to be the void between the extremely 
easy and the extremely difficult, Laura 
Koch applied her own sense of musi- 
cianship and creativity to her assign- 
ment. She began with Hanon, simply 
using the bass of the studies. During 
lesson hour she often accompanied in 
treble, giving her student the oppor- 
tunity to hear both hands and to es- 
tablish a rhythmic sense of the unison 
of the two parts. : 

At the first approach to left-hand 
work, she recognized problems pecul- 
iar to that hand. Forced to carry both 
bass and (Continued on Page 49) 
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preparing a CAREER in opera 


AN INTERVIEW WITH JOSEPH ROSENSTOCK, GENERAL DIRECTOR, 
NEW YORK CITY OPERA COMPANY 


as told to Rose Heylbut 


Rosenstock at piano rehearses cast members. 


ECOGNIZED as one of the world’s 

leading conductors, Austrian-born 
Joseph Rosenstock brings to American 
opera the fruits of successful and 
eventful musical experiences the 
world over. He began his career as a 
pianist, winning acclaim in Berlin 
and Vienna before he was twelve. 
During World War I, he was drafted 
into the Austrian army and received 
a hand wound which threatened to 
jeopardize his future work, Undaunt- 
ed, however, Rosenstock resumed his 
musical life as the youngest professor 
in the history of the Berlin Academy 
of Music. 

Turning to conducting, Rosenstock 
again won acclaim. Fritz Busch in- 
vited him to become his assistant at 
Stuttgart; he succeeded George Szell 
at Darmstadt where he later became 
General Musical Director; and _ fol- 
lowed Otto Klemperer as General 
Musical Director at Wiesbaden. In 
1930, he took over the direction of 
the National Theatre in Mannheim, a 
position previously held by Bodanzky, 
Furtwaengler, and Kleiber. Rosen- 
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stock’s position seemed secure when 
World War II dealt him a second 
blow. When the Nazis took over Ger- 
many’s artistic life, Rosenstock was 
deprived of his Mannheim post, and 
bided his time helping to organize the 
Jewish Culturbund in Berlin. In 1936, 
he managed to get out of Germany 
and flew to Tokyo where his services 
had been sought for some years. The 
next nine years he spent in Japan, be- 
coming enthusiastic about that land’s 
unmatched love for great music, and 
winning the warm regard of the Jap- 
anese people and musicians, who still 
pay the rent on his Tokyo apartment, 
and have given him a lifetime con- 
tract as Honorary Musical Director of 
the Nippon Philharmonic. Mr. Rosen- 
stock has been with the New York 
City Opera since 1948. 

“The eager young singer looking 
for a chance in opera would be sur- 
prised to learn that opera is also look- 
ing for a chance to get outstanding 
singers. Here, however, the word to 
stress is outstanding. The chief requi- 
site for an operatic career is voice; 


Orchestra rehearsal under maestro Rosenstock. 


yet voice alone is not enough. In con- 
ducting auditions all over the country, 
I am not infrequently faced with a 
thoroughly unpleasant dilemma: a 
young singer comes and reveals a 
basically good voice and nothing 
more. | am unable to engage such a 
candidate, and, wretched with disap- 
pointment, he says, ‘But I’ve been told 
my voice is good.’ And I must agree 
that it is, and still I can’t give him the 
chance he longs for. 

“There is an utterly amazing wealth 
of fine vocal material in America. 
This, I believe, is due to the climate, 
and the prevailing good nourishment 
which builds strong physiques. Ita- 
lians and Russians also have good 
voices, due, in the most part, to favor- 
able language forms. English has been 
much maligned as a singing language. 
It is not so favorable as Italian or 
Russian, but it is better than German 
—and German has never stood in the 
way of producing fine singers, So 
language cannot be blamed for any 
lack of development in bringing these 
potentially (Continued on Page 44) 
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Porgy and bess 


| 
We 


: Robert Breen’s Everyman Opera Company, an all-Negroj 
Muscovites welcome members of Everyman Opera Company troupe of 80-odd artists, recently completed a successful tour of 
arriving on January 7, 1956 at the railway station after a Russia with George Gershwin’s folk-opera, “Porey and Bess.” 
pecs plod uction oF Eetgy, Ones Pee asee sted This unprecedented cultural adventure, partly financed by the: 
Russians themselves, brought a genuine expression of American) 
life to eager audiences, curious to learn something first-hand) 
about Americans—as these photographs show. So impressed) 
were Soviet officials that Minister of Culture Mikhailov had|[¥y 
accepted Breen’s invitation to visit the United States, and the| 
Soviet Union was considering an exchange bid involving an) 
American tour of the Igor Moisseyev Folk Dance group while) : 
Everyman presents a new blues opera in Moscow. 


.Y 


“Porgy and Bess” is applauded after a performance in 
Moscow’s Stanislavsky and Nemirovich-Danchenka Theatre. 
Soviet audiences did not always comprehend intricacies of 
opera’s plot and environment, but were attracted to dancing 
and Gershwin’s tune-studded score. 


a 


a 


A scene on ‘Catfish Row”’ from the opera, 
whose plot is based on Du Bose Heyward’s 
original novel “‘Porgy.’’ Some Soviet 

critics objected to ‘‘vulgar”’ jazz 

effects and the portrayal of violence 

and seduction, but were evidently 

deeply impressed by the opera’s 
earth-bound realism and genuine attempt to 
represent a segment of social life in the 
United States in vivid dramatic terms. 


Everyman singers take an exuberant 

curtain call after a performance of 
“Porgy” in Russia’s capital city. Troupe 
went to Warsaw from Moscow and hoped to 
accept invitation to tour 8 Chinese cities, 
according to director Breen, if U.S. State 
Department approval could be obtained. 
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nh moscow 


Citizens of Moscow greet Robert Breen’s all-Negro cast with 
mingled curiosity and enthusiasm. Artists appeared cheerful, 
luxuriant and well at their ease among groups of admirers. 


Children of cast members examine elaborate dolls at the 
Moscow Puppet Theatre. During the school holidays, Every- 


3 Rita s : . : : hild feted at New Year “fi i ies. 
i} Enacting the familiar réle of American sight-seeing tourists, Bee ee een eres tee Oh art are Oo an eee ae 
| Everyman artists stroll through confines of the Kremlin. Behind 


entourage is the Czar Kolokol, or king of bells, largest bell in the world. 


Actors’ children David Bey and George Royston (right) have 
their picture taken with Moscow-style Santa Claus and the 
Snow-Maiden in the Zhdanov Palace of Young Pioneers. 


Meeeirio: 


Visitors at the Russian Museum. Moses La Marr, 


one of the Opera's most colorful figures, Peter I. Russians provided housing and food, incidental ex- 
is surrounded by curious Leningrad youngsters. penses and tickets to operas and ballets, at an estimated 
4 2 loss of 600,000 rubles. But Everyman itself, not U.S. financed, 
expected to lose $4,500 a week in Russia, which would 

have to be made good with private contributions. 


Sight-seeing troupers are standing in front of monument to, 
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Boys Like to SING! 


a specialist in his field writes with authority 


on the subject of the boy’s singing voice. 


OYS LIKE TO SING. Through the ages they have 

always liked to sing. Boy choir schools, both private 
and church-connected, have existed almost from the begin- 
ning of musical history. Today there are several private 
schools in the United States that comb the country for 
talented boys and offer a full school program centered 
around the boy choir. In some of our larger cities certain 
churches maintain choir schools for the talented boys of 
their parishes and use them regularly in the worship 
services. In both private and church schools these are 
usually treble choirs, using unchanged voices only and 
replacing the boys as their voices change. Training is 
carried on in groups and in private instruction. 

Outside of a few instances, music education in the 
public schools has never gone in very strongly for the boy 
choir, preferring to use mixed groups until the high school 
age. Perhaps this has been a factor leading to an undue 
concern for the boy’s changing voice. From the beginnings 
of music education in this country, teachers have used 
various methods of dealing with the problem of the boy’s 
changing voice. Some say that the boy should not try to 
sing at all during the mutation period and that this is the 
time to start instrumental instruction, Others say that this 
is the period in which attention should be directed toward 
the teaching of music appreciation. Many have attempted 
to deal with the problem by arranging and rearranging 


(Hugh Rangeler is co-ordinator of vocal music in the sec- 
ondary schools of Lincoln, Nebraska.—Ed) 
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by Hugh Rangeler 


special parts for the changing voice in the song material. 
Concepts developing from this latter approach to the 
problem have led to the idea of the alto-tenor, the 
‘“‘Cambiata” concept combined with that of the changed 
voice, where four-part male voice arrangements are used 
and parts altered and keys changed so that unchanged 
voices may sing the high tenor parts. The result of all 
this has been confusion and frustration in the minds of 
music teachers, with the consequence that in many schools 
the boys give up singing almost entirely. 

At present, however, there seems to be an awakening 
of interest in boy singing in several places through the 
country and with this interest there is a growing aware- 
ness of the possibilities in the field. From the standpoint 
of the music educator working in the public schools, it is 
to be hoped that this is the beginning of a movement 
which will greatly strengthen a part of the music program 
that is now notoriously weak. Those of us with imagina- 
tion can envision boys of all ages in all sorts of com- 
munities singing the fine choral music of the world. In 
fact if one may go further and indulge in dreaming, he 
can envision community choruses made up of fathers and 
mothers and youngsters of all ages, singing special com- 
positions of symphonic proportions, portraying in song the 
manifold and complex emotions found in everyday living. 

But to come back to actuality, the best preparation 
for the changing-voice period is proper training before 
the voice starts to change. With all the knowledge avail- 
able from masters in the training of boys’ voices, it 
seems rather ridiculous that we in the public schools 
have ignored it so completely in dealing with the prob- 
lem. The approach has been through working with the 
printed music. In developing the boys choir the approach 
should be through working with the boy and his voice. 

Any male choir, whether it be a treble choir or SATB, 
hinges upon the training of the (Continued on Page 56) 
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| the Idyllwild 


OPERA WORKSHOP 


by Max T. Krone 


‘ Projects such as this provide 
opportunities for young American 


composers and singers 


Captain Ahab (Sam Van Ducen) and crew of the 
"Pequod" in James Low's opera ‘Moby :Dick." 


bas many other organizations interested in the de- 
velopment of the arts, and especially music, in the 
United States, the Idyllwild Arts Foundation has been 
experimenting with patterns of co-operation with young 
American composers and artists. 

Over a period of five summers, the Foundation has 
commissioned three new musical stage works which have 
had first performances in the Foundation’s Mile-High 
Patio Theatre. One of these has since been published, 
and another created such an impression that it will un- 
doubtedly be heard from in the coming years. 

Out of this experience has emerged a pattern of co- 
operation between the Foundation, its Opera Workshop 
staff and students, composer and soloists, which should 
work equally well in any section of the country. Basic 
to the plan is a desire to encourage young American com- 
posers to write musical-dramatic works and to help them 
and young singers produce these works. 

The Idyllwild Opera Workshop started in the summer of 
1951 as a Light Opera Workshop for college and upper 
division high school singers. Milton Young of Glendale 
College was the musical director and has been each 
summer since. The Workshop began humbly with a per- 
formance of Kurt Weill’s “Down In The Valley.” Josef 
Marais was teaching on the campus that summer and was 
so impressed that he offered to write a new work on a folk 
story for 1952. His “Tony Beaver” was so successful 
that it has since been published. 

We asked him to write another light opera for us for 
1953, and “African Heartbeat,” on which Charles 
O’Neal collaborated with him, was the happy result. The 
following summer the Workshop produced Alec Wilder’s 
“lowland Sea” and “Sunday Excursion.” For the 
Foundation’s Shakespearean Festival that summer a tal- 
ented young composer, James Low, of the University of 
Southern California, wrote some delightful songs for 
“Twelfth Night” and “Merchant of Venice.” On the 
basis of these we invited him to write a stage work for 


us for 1955. 
One of the actors in the Shakespearean Festival that 
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summer, Brainerd Duffield, had written a play based on 
“Moby Dick” and Low was so intrigued with it that he set 
to work immediately and produced the moving two-act 
opera which was given its first performances September 
2 and 3, 1955. This was a work of such dramatic, musi- 
cal and emotional impact that its success has encouraged 
us to crystallize the pattern which emerged in its produc- 
tion, and to attempt to follow it in the summers ahead. 

Briefly, this is the pattern. The Foundation, through 
the Opera Workshop of its School of Music and the Arts, 
plans to commission each summer a new opera or light 
opera, or accept a score already written but not yet pro- 
duced, for production in its Mile-High Patio Theatre at 
the Bowman Arts Center of the Foundation’s campus at 
Idyllwild, California. For reasons which will be evident, 
preference will be given to Southern California composers 
but others will not necessarily be excluded. 

The Opera Workshop meets for three intensive weeks 
of rehearsal, culminating in the production the last three 
weeks of August. The Foundation provides the facilities 
and staff consisting of musical director Milton Young, 
and an accompanist-coach, stage director Howard Banks 
of the University of Southern California, technical and 
costume directors, and choreographer Karen Burt, form- 
erly of Pomona College. It publicizes the performances 
and produces the work on the Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday nights preceding Labor Day. 

The Foundation’s High School Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Lauris Jones of Occidental College, 
and Ralph Rush of U.S.C., meets during the first two 
weeks of the Opera Workshop and prepares its own pro- 
grams during that time. If the new opera is to be pro- 
duced with orchestra, the best fifteen to twenty perform- 
ers of the orchestra will-be invited to stay for the third 
week to prepare and play the opera accompaniment. 
Otherwise, the pianos will be used. 

The composer must present his completed score by 
January 15, with it and the chorus parts, if any, on 
duplicating masters. The Foundation will pay for du- 
plicating the scores and parts (Continued on Page 50) 
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RADIO-TELEVISION 


She 


USC ockey 


HIGHLIGHTS OF RADIO AND TV PROGRAMS FOR MARCH 


Alka p Gia, 


HE POPULAR song hits of today 

are not made by the composer 
alone. But, with music given more 
time on the air than ever before, even 
if mostly in recorded form, those who 
select the records to be heard play 
an important role in helping a song 
reach the hit parade. Typical of the 
country’s leading “disc jockeys” is 
New York’s Martin Block. With his 
four-and-a-half hour “Make Believe 
Ballroom,” heard from coast to coast 
daily over the ABC network, he spins 
the turntable probably for more hours 
than any of his colleagues, yet with 
the same aim in mind. 

“We all try,” he says, “to create 
the illusion of a real broadcast, with 
a lot of people having a lot of fun— 
in other words, enjoying music.” 

It was just twenty-one years ago 
last month that Block first welcomed 
people to his program, telling his lis- 
teners that the music they heard came 


Julie Andrews, star of musical 
version of ‘High Tor." 


from a beautiful crystal ballroom, 
going on and talking to the musicians 
as if they were actually there by his 
side, and generally making a vivid 
impression with this “Make Believe 
Ballroom,” as well as virtually origi- 
nating the art of disc-jockeying. 

“As far back as the early 20’s, of 
course, people were playing recorded 
music on the air,” Block says, “but 
I was the first full-fledged deejay. 
Hmmnn ... Disc Jockey. Whoever 
invented the term—whatever he may 
have meant by it—I’m told was refer- 
ring to me. You get from it, though, 
the picture of a fellow sitting on a 
stack of records and whirling around 
the phonograph turntable. I, person- 
ally, take it to apply to a man who 
rides his way into people’s homes 
and, I hope, affections by playing 
discs of popular artists.” 

Disc jockeys, of which there are 
some four thousand in this country, 


Victor Borge chats with Martin Block 
in his "Make Believe Ballroom." 


Paul Whiteman enjoys a friendly | 
visit in Martin Block's "Make Believe Ballroom.” | 


are very much a local phenomenon, 
“living in their own particular en- 
vironment, speaking the language of 
the average resident of their city or 
town,” he points out. “I know I feel 
an intimate relationship with listeners 
in the New York area. And I play 
my role well not only because I rep- 
resent a community and its taste but 
have a fair knowledge of music, glib- 
ness of tongue, a speaking acquaint- 
ance with some of the artists, and 
an ability to sell my _ sponsor’s 
product.” 


Selling Personality 


It is a Personality that the public 
buys, according to Block, who with 
his velvet voice and chatty, intimate 
style has mastered the technique of 
telling his listeners about the music 
they are hearing and the product 
they might do well to buy. “I try to 
let them see me as a guy who likes 
people and music. All disc jockeys 
play the same records. It’s their own 
personality that gets into the micro- 
phone that determines whether or not 
they attract listeners.” 

While his program is directed at 
lovers of good popular music, Block’s 
realization that this public “rarely 
draws the curtain on the classics if 
presented in an interesting popular 
manner” led him a couple of months 
ago to playing an album of operatic 
arias—in instrumental version of 
Mantovani. 

“Now that was quite an event,” he 
declares. “The phone calls after I 
played the record! . . . People wanting 
to make sure (Continued on Page 49) 
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thy WILLIAM D. REVELLI 


WHEN PREPARING our budget on the purchase of 

the band’s instrumental equipment, it is advisable 
that we include a minimum of Ten Percent of the total cost 
for repairs and depreciation per annum, based on a life 
expectancy of twenty years. This will assure us of suffi- 
cient funds to care 
properly for the instru- 
ment during the period 
of its usefulness, as 
well as prepare for its 
replacement at the end 
of twenty years. 

On page 56 is shown 
a portion of the wind 
instrument inventory 
and depreciation rec- 
ord blank as used by 
the Wind Instrument 
and Band Departments 
at the University of 
Michigan. Such refer- 
ences prove to be valu- 
able in appraising the 
valuation of the depart- 
ment’s equipment. One 
can also estimate at a 
glance the annual and 
total accumulated costs 
of repairs and replace- 
ments for each instru- 
ment. 

The conductor whose 
daily schedule is filled 
with teaching assign- 
ments and _ rehearsals 
can hardly be expected 
to be directly charged 
with the issuance and recalling of all the band’s equip- 
ment or to maintain personally all its records. Neverthe- 
less, he must assume direct and full responsibility for the 
administration of such procedures if he is to be certain 
that his inventory is accurate and complete. One solution 
to the problem is the appointment of a student staff. Such 
experience can be very valuable to these students and it is 
amazing how efficiently and effectively they assume such 
responsibilities when properly guided and directed. 

The majority of modern-day instrumental music depart- 
ments of our high schools and colleges provide certain 
instruments for the students’ use. In some instances the 
student is assessed a nominal monthly or semester rental 
fee; in other situations the school provides the instrument 
without cost to the bandsman. Among the instruments 
, which the school should make available to its music 


MICHIGAN 
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a wk Kw we ke ke & & A practical discussion 
of an important phase of band work is concluded here. 
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Tympani and drums of the University of Michigan Bands 


’ The BAND'S EQUIPMENT and its CARE 


students are: oboes, bassoons, alto clarinets, bass clarinets, 
contrabass clarinets, baritone saxophone, tubas, eupho- 
niums, French horns, and all percussion. In addition, 
many music departments have adequate instruments avail- 
able for beginners at a nominal rental fee. This is an 
excellent means for dis- 
covering instrumental 
talent. In some commu- 
nities, the instruments 
are owned by the 
school’s Music Depart- 
ment and the rental 
fees are allocated to the 
purchase of additional 
instruments as well as 
for the repairs of pres- 
ently owned equipment. 
Insofar as school-own- 
ed equipment is con- 
cerned, surveys prove 
that the students give 
better care to instru- 
ments for which they 
are charged a rental 
fee than do those who 
have no rental obliga- 
tions. 

The purchase of our 
equipment is but our 
first responsibility; its 
care and maintenance 
is even a greater one. 
An effective means for 
assuring us of proper 
care of our equipment 
is the plan whereby fre- 
quent inspections of all 
equipment’ are made. The function of such procedure 
follows: 

At frequent intervals (not less than ten days apart) 
inspection is called, at which time the section leader 
of each section of the band presents his instrument to 
the conductor, who inspects it thoroughly from top to 
bottom, paying particular attention to the mechanism, 
keys, pads, springs, water keys, mouthpiece, tendons, valves, 
reeds, slides, and all other details concerned with the 
instrument's condition. 

When the section leader’s instrument has been approved, 
he, in turn, is assigned the responsibility of inspect- 
ing every instrument of his respective section. Should 
he come upon any instrument that fails to pass inspec- 
tion, the student possessing such an instrument is not 
permitted to participate in the (Continued on Page 56) 
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Teacher’s Roundtable 


Maurice Dumesnil, Mus. Doc. discusses new publica- 
tions, the origin of a famous melody and other matters. 


FROM BELGIUM 


S IS well known, Brussels ranks 

high in Europe as an artistic cen- 
ter. Its musical activities are mani- 
fold: symphony concerts in the mag- 
nificent Palais des Beaux-Arts, oper- 
atic performances in the historic Thé- 
atre de la Monnaie, chamber music, 
recitals, publishing houses whose 
yearly catalogues show a constant 
search for new crops of worthwhile 
novelties. From the latter I would like 
to present to our fellow Round Ta- 
blers a selection drawn from a list 
recently received: 

“Dix Instantanés” (Ten Snapshots) 
by A. de Boeck; a suite of short num- 
bers ranging from the graceful to the 
humorous, discreetly modern in spots 
though never aggressively so. 

“Histoires Anciennes sur un mode 
nouveau” (Old Stories told in a new 
mode) by P. Leemans; the work of a 
musician who has something to say, 
these distinctive miniatures are re- 
freshing. 

“Musique en sol” (music in G), six 
little melodic and rhythmic sketches 
by Evangeline Lehman; in turn poetic 
and colorful, these are meant to de- 
velop light and crisp touch, brilliancy 
of incisive rhythm, delicacy and ele- 
gance and especially, modern pedal- 
ing. Those who will observe carefully 
the pedal indications of the last three 
numbers will be ready to confront 
successfully the intricate problems of 
the “Debussy blur.” 

Most popular among J. S. Bach’s 
Concertos are the two in D minor and 
F minor, just off the press in a new 
edition revised by Alfred Cortot. This 
revision is designed for the piano- 
performance of works written for the 
harpsichord originally and it includes 
some particular modifications accord- 
ing to the specific resources of the 
actual concert grand. Alfred Cortot’s 
name is the best guarantee of utmost 
respect toward Bach’s original con- 
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ception. The D minor Concerto, most 
important of all Bach works in that 
form, ranks in difficulty with the 
English Suites and the Partitas, while 
the F minor, shorter and easier, takes 
its place between Volumes I and II of 
the Inventions. 

All the above are published by 
Schott Fréres, Brussels. 


POPULAR NURSERY RHYMES 


Can you tell me the musical origin 
of the melody know as Ah, vous 
dirai-je, Maman? I have traced it to 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 94 (“Sur- 
prise’), and to the “Variations on a 
Nursery Rhyme, Op. 25 by Ernst von 
Dohnanyt. I find it also listed in 
Kochel 265, Mozart's “Twelve Varia- 
tions on Ah, vous dirai-je, Maman.” 

—J.J.W. Pennsylvania 


To my knowledge there is no trace- 
able origin to this famous little tune 
which has been used repeatedly since 
Haydn’s time. What Dohnanyi in par- 
ticular has done with it is truly aston- 
ishing. Color, drama, elegance, rhyth- 
mic swing, poetic feeling, all mix up 
in stunning contrasts which at the 
end resolve themselves in utmost sim- 
plicity. 

Ah, vous dirai-je, is a French nurs- 
ery rhyme. All little children know it 
and sing it. The second line continues 
like this: “Ce qui cause mon tour- 
ment.” Which in English sums up to, 
“Oh, shall I tell you, Mother, what is 
the cause of my trouble.” 

I would say that the little melody 
came out of the imagination of some 
unknown and unheralded musician. 
There are many others, equally naive 
and charming. Debussy loved them 
and he used Do-do, Enfant do in 
Jumbo’s Lullaby of “Children’s Cor- 
ner.” He also introduced Nous n’irons 
plus au bois, les lauriers sont coupés 
prominently in his song Le Belle au 
Bois dormant (Sleeping Beauty) and 


the Gardens in the rain. 


WELCOME, JOHANN 
CHRISTIAN BACH 


All those who love ensemble play- | 
ing—and they are legion—will re- | 
joice over the publication of Johann | 
Christian Bach’s three Sonatas for | 
piano, four hands. I have received a | 
‘“‘ust off the press” copy of these de- |} 


lightful compositions, and I hasten to |} 


recommend them. 


Johann Christian, often referred to ]} 


as the Milanese or English Bach, was 


the eleventh son of Johann Sebastian jf} 


and the youngest of those who sur- 
vived their father. Born in Leipzig in 
1735, he went to Berlin at the age of 
fourteen. There he lived with his |) 
brother Philipp Emanuel and studied |} 
pianoforte-playing and composition. 
But his gaiety of disposition, possibly 


increased by his acquaintance with |] 


Italian singers, led him to Milan 
where he became a pupil of Padre 
Martini. In 1762 he migrated to Lon- 
don where he remained until his 
death in 1782. 

The present Sonatas belong to the 
earliest works of their kind, Mozart 
being the first one to try his hand in 
that direction also in London, at the 
age of nine. In 1765, as he was con- 
certizing there with his sister Nannerl, 
he composed the “Jugendsonata” in C 
major, and one can infer therefrom 
that the latter had much to do with 
Johann Christian adopting the duet 
form. 

From a teaching standpoint these 
three Sonatas have great value. The 
teacher can play each part alternately 
with a student, then have two students 
perform together. To a certain extent 
such ensemble will be a drill in count- 
ing and applied solfeggio. Style will 
also be derived from this practice. 
And the music is so fresh, so spontane- 
ous, that it will be a welcome addition 
to any recital program. THE END 
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from 

an interview 
with 

Gerald Moore 


secured 
by 
Myles Fellowes 


> 
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About 


UNASHAMED 


Accompanying 


RITAIN’S distinguished Gerald 

Moore is possibly the greatest 
accompanist of our time and one of 
the greatest of all times. He is the 
author of two delightful books, The 
Unashamed Accompanist and Singer 
and Accompanist, both published by 
The Macmillan Company. He ranks 
unsurpassed as a lecturer who man- 
ages to combine erudite material 
with hilarious presentation. All Mr. 
Moore’s versatile activities have 
earned him a position of eminence, 
but he is most popularly associated 
with his happy invention of the term 
“the unashamed accompanist” which 
attaches to him like a hall-mark. And 
this is quite as it should be, since 
the term sums up his professional 
philosophy. 

“Accompanying is neither a stop- 
gap nor a second-choice,” says Mr. 
Moore. “It is an art in its own right, 
requiring special training and, above 
all, special aptitude. It is quite pos- 
sible that a young man starting off 
in the hope of becoming a concert 
pianist may decide to become an ac- 
companist, and turn out to be a good 
one; but if he has been a disappointed 
solo pianist for a number of years 
and turns to accompanying in the 
sense of taking a step downwards, he 
will undoubtedly be a poor accom- 
panist. Everywhere there are good 
and bad accompanists; if the bad out- 
number the good, it is, I think, be- 
cause they have been devoting all 
their thought, all their ardors, all their 
training, to the goal of doing solo 
work. Accompanying, they think, is 
something they can fall back on. They 
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are undedicated and hence inefficient. 

“The special aptitude of the accom- 
panist, like that of the conductor, is 
an affinity for ensemble playing. This, 
in turn, guides his training. The good 
accompanist is brought up on Mozart 
and Beethoven violin sonatas, on the 
songs of Schubert. Although needing 
the full complement of pianistic tech- 
nique at his command, he entirely — 
shifts the emphasis of his studies from 
solo playing to ensemble work, the 
intricacies of which require more 
than finger-facility. Thus, the accom- 
panist’s training includes practice in 
listening to others as they perform; 
in working with others, both vocalists 
and instrumentalists; in merging him- 
self with the work of others; in under- 
standing what this merging means. 

“TI am strongly opposed to the kill- 
ing of all individuality, in a kind of 
well-meant but useless self-immola- 
tion. The great accompanist needs in- 
dividuality; needs to demonstrate it. 
However, the trick is so to adjust to 
the work of others (who, in turn ad- 
just to him), that the result is smooth 
team-work, This cannot be too much 
stressed. The accompanist must never 
degenerate into a sleeping-partner in 
the firm—indeed, the audience should 
not even be aware of senior or junior 
partners! Such inequalities as may 
exist between artist and accompanist 
should be smoothed out during the 
rehearsal period (which, needless to 
say, should be adequate). The accom- 
panist who is musically less experi- 
enced than the soloist for whom he 
plays unquestionably assumes the 
position of junior partner at rehears- 
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als, learning all he can, and adapting 
himself to surer and wiser decisions. 
If, on the other hand, of the two artists, 
the accompanist is musically more ex- 
perienced, the soloist becomes the junior 
partner at rehearsals. Please read the 
words at rehearsals in an emphatic tone. 
In performance, the soloist is always 
right. Whatever happens, for better or 
worse, he must be covered up—never 
shown up. This is part of the accom- 
panist’s task. And that, precisely, is why 
he must be a forceful personality. 

“T think that we accompanists are too 
often content to function in a detached, 
almost casual manner, sitting in atti- 
tudes of modest self-effacement while 
the singer throws himself heart-and-soul 
into the songs. This is a mistake. With- 
out display, naturally, the accompanist 
must live in the song as deeply as the 
singer does. For this reason, he should 
study the texts of the great songs, ex- 
actly as the singer does. Without this, 
he is scarcely in a position to build a 
balanced performance.” 

Gerald Moore has been building bal- 
anced performances for over thirty 
years. He began as professional accom- 
panist at the age of fifteen. He made 
his début as a solo pianist some ten 
years earlier. Born in Watford, Hert- 
fordshire, near London, Gerald Moore 
began piano study at the age of five. 
That same year, he appeared in his first 
concert, at the Watford Music School. 
Twenty-five young pupils took part; 
twenty-five proud mothers helped swell 
the audience. In due course, the Head- 
master announced that Master Gerald 
Moore would now play the Sonatina in 
C, by Gurlitt—and Master Moore burst 
into tears. The Headmaster glossed over 
the matter in terms of a momentary in- 
disposition and Gerald believed the 
hideous incident now closed. In this he 
could not have been more mistaken. 
Some time later, when the Headmaster 
asked if he was now ready to play, he 
answered “No.” But his mother inter- 
vened. “Yes, you are ready,” she said; 
“in any event, you are going to play!” 
She lifted him up, set him on the piano- 
stool, and stood over him while, still 
weeping, he played the Sonatina. That 
day, iron entered the soul of Gerald 
Moore. “I have never cried on the stage 
since then,” he tells you, “even though 
I have sometimes felt like it.” 

Throughout his early school years, he 
devoted more ardor to sports than to 
music, and considered practicing a 
nightmare. Still, he did it and, thanks 
to an inborn facility, got along well. 
When he was thirteen, his parents 
moved to Toronto, Canada. In setting 
up the new household, a piano had to 
be bought, and Gerald’s mother took 
him along to try out instruments. The 
salesman was so impressed with the 
young man’s unusual ability that 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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MUSIC IN FOCUS 


by JAMES B. FELTON 


Camera Concert, New York 


Last November 30 Bethany Beardsley, 
with Jacques Monod conducting a 
chamber ensemble, offered a magnifi- 
cent performance of Arnold Schoen- 
berg’s Pierrot Lunaire. Having just 
heard recent works of Stravinsky and 
Varése on the same concert, to which I 
shall refer in a moment, we were at last 
transported to the assured atmosphere 
of a masterpiece of 20th century lieder. 
Whether the poems were grotesque or 
lightly fanciful in character, the con- 
stant effect of sprechstimme—the im- 
mediate sliding of the voice from a sung 
pitch into a kind of semitonic speak- 
ing—was to render Miss Beardsley’s 
melody as an ecstatic recitation of the 
words. 

“Deserts” is a concoction by Edgar 
Varése for woodwind-brass-percussion 
orchestra and recorded magnetic tapes 
of various sound effects, which are 
played alternately with the orchestra’s 
“live” sounds. The original source of 
these sound effects was not audibly dis- 
cernible, but most of them seemed to 
derive from various factory noises— 
such as the throaty whine of a gigantic 
power saw—extracted from their indus- 
trial context for M. Varése’s own pur- 
poses. His main purpose is, of course, 
to arrange these sounds into abstract 
patterns that will impress one’s ear— 
or stun it—in a musical manner. 


Visceral Shock 


The live orchestra is used in the same 
way. Melody is eliminated. The instru- 
ments are piled up in chords which are 
not only made of the most dissonant in- 
tervals available but are also spaced so 
as to exploit the maximum intensity of 
each instrument’s register. M. Varése’s 
intention thereby, I cannot help but 
think, is to stir or physically jar the 
viscera of each listener until the cumu- 
lative tension within him begins to re- 
semble the emotional effect generated 
by conventional music. The sound- 
effects help, because they can be turned 
into something louder and more excru- 
ciating than the conventional symphony 
orchestra. I think the aesthetic gesture 
here is to shock the listener’s sensibility 
with maximum physical violence—if so, 
I believe the gesture failed, simply be- 
cause “Deserts” wasn’t loud and _ vio- 
lent enough to shock, 


Three sections of “organized sound” 
are interpolated between four instru- 
mental sections, producing a dialectic 
of sonorous blocs that make one think, 
however incongruously, of Gabrieli. “Of 
the instrumental music,” Varése in- 
forms us in the program notes, “it may 
be said to evolve in opposing planes and 
volumes. But, while the intervals be- 
tween the pitches determine these ever 
changing and contrasted volumes and 
planes, they are not based on any fixed 
set of intervals such as a scale, a series, 
or any other existing principle of musi- 
cal measurement. They are determined 
by the exigencies of this particular 
work.” What are these exigencies? 
What formal principal of organization 
takes the place of scales or series? 
Where does human logic get a chance 
to think and unfold itself in this tangle 
of sounds? Perhaps M. Varése hasn’t 
had a chance to tell us. At any rate 
these questions are not answered in the 
hearing of “Deserts,” which does not, 
on first hearing, represent an aesthetic 
advance over the “Ionization” of old, 
either in form or content. 

Before looking closer at Stravinsky’s 
“In Memoriam Dylan Thomas,” a song 
for tenor set to a poem by Dylan 
Thomas, I must say that the whole work 
sounded still-born, pinched and dessi- 
cated in performance, regardless of the 
elegaic associations intended. One be- 
comes uneasy, if not bored, as_ brief 
motifs (they are hardly melodies, and 
certainly unlyrical) spin themselves 
into a thin net of carefully calculated 
textures. The shadow of Webern, with- 
out his substance, falls across the ap- 
portioned measures like a gliding of dry 
leaves over glass, and in the end we are 
aware of nothing but a sterile brittle- 
ness of sounds. Sterile because the mu- 
sic seems contrived, forced; brittle, be- 
cause it seems devoid utterly of spon- 
taneous motion. 

The Song is flanked by an instrumen- 
tal prelude and postlude for string quar- 
tet and a trombone quartet, for which 
Stravinsky has written antiphonal can- 
ons he calls Dirge-Canons. These three 
sections, tripartite in effect, are based 
on a single five-tone row in its basic 
inverted, retrograde and_ retrograde- 
inverted forms. An analysis of the score 
reveals the tenor’s melody, as well as 
its string quartet accompaniment, as a 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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Bambi Linn and Rod Alexander, one of the 
most popular dance teams in television. 


jes TELEVISION PRODUCTION of “The Sleeping Beauty,” as 
performed by the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, was mentioned briefly in last 
issue’s “Dance Highlights.” Since that time, the reviews have been written, 
the audience rating established and, perhaps, history, of a sort, has been 
made. 

It appears now that no one dreamed that “The Sleeping Beauty” would 
have such a success on television. According to those organizations which 
keep tabs on the popularity of a show and list viewer ratings, the millions 
of persons who tuned in on “The Sleeping Beauty” apparently remained 
content throughout the ninety minutes it took to unfold an abbreviated 
version of this ballet classic. Frequently, the fickle public changes its mind 
and the TV dial when any show runs for more than half an hour or, per- 
haps, an hour. Not so with the Sadler’s Wells. 

To supplement the rating reports, NBC-TYV says that thousands of letters 
have poured into its offices telling of the enthusiasm of adults and children 
alike. “The Sleeping Beauty” had been enormously expensive to stage for 
television and the producers quite probably had their doubts about its gen- 
eral appeal. Naturally, they were on just about as safe ground as they could 
find, for “The Sleeping Beauty” was a tale familiar to all (although the 
inclusion of a distressingly bad narrative play suggested that some poor 
soul doubted even the elementary reading capacity of the public) and the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet itself had long since proved its popularity (represented 
by million dollar-plus sums at the box office) with American audiences. 

At any rate, everyone connected with television and with ballet was 
surprised and delighted with the success of “The Sleeping Beauty.” Some 
of the dance experts could and did harp gently about the ridiculous playlet, 
about favorite passages which had been omitted and about some less 
distinguished camera work but ballet, more than ever before, through this 
presentation, made its power felt in the newest of entertainment media. 

Can the success of “The Sleeping Beauty” be duplicated and even 
bettered? I hazard the guess that the network’s (Continued on Page 50) 
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NCE 


by Walter Terry 


Melissa Hayden of the 
New York City Ballet, frequently 
seen on television. 


LAW OF PHYSICS is that every 
action is followed by an equal, 
opposite reaction. This holds true for 
most spheres of activity, including the 
organ-builder’s craft. 

If mail received by this department, 
questions asked and points raised in 
discussion are valid criteria, the or- 
ganists in this country are rising up 
in protest against modern trends in 
organ-building, just as this twentieth- 
century trend began as a_ protest 
against the nineteenth. To amend the 
faults of “romantic” organ design, 
some builders have gone to extremes 
in the opposite direction. 

Romantic instruments were built to 
play romantic music: the Guilmant- 
Widor “symphonies,” the celestially 
sweet works of Franck and Gounod. 
Angelic music called for angelic 
stops. The diapason’s voice was bland. 
The fiery reeds were tamed. The 
sounds all ran together like water- 
colors. Pipe organ tone became a sort 
of goulash; a rich, gorgeous, blended 
mush of sound. 

In consequence, polyphony was 
hopeless. The moving voices had no 
tonal profile. Fugue subjects did not, 
strictly speaking, enter; they trickled 
in. 

Bach-lovers, among them Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, protested. A pipe organ, 
they said, should be an organ, not a 
synthetic orchestra. Every stop ought 
to have color and distinction, yet fit 
into an ensemble. 

So the pendulum began its back- 
ward swing. Instead of a creamy- 
smooth ensemble, the pipes of the 
organ became a band of sharp-toothed 
saws! 

In this way many builders have 
gone from one extreme to the other. 
In place of organs on which it is im- 
possible to play Bach, they are sup- 
plying instruments on which it is 
difficult to play anything else. 

Whether we like it or not, a great 
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Reforming 


the Reformers 


by Alexander McCurdy © 


many “cold” organs are being built 
for placement in tonally “dead” 
buildings. The combination of bright- 
ly-voiced stops and limited reverbera- 
tion makes a sharp wire-edged tone 
which delights a certain type of or- 
ganist to his very soul. This is the 
man who is solely interested in 
Baroque and classical music. He is 
also the man who, when a new organ 
is built, has the principal say as to 
what it shall consist of. 

The builder, whatever his private 
misgivings may be, is obliged to 
please his customers. A number of 
builders are worried by the trend 
toward vinegar-voiced specifications, 
and wonder how far it will go. In- 
creasingly they find themselves 
obliged to build instruments with 
whose specifications and placements 
they do not agree. Just recently I 
had a long letter from a major builder 
who feels there ought to be a meeting 
of organists and builders to oppose 
unbalanced ideas of today. The anti- 
romantic reaction is in danger of go- 
ing to equal extremes of its own. 


Antiquated Combinations 


We know of course that the eight- 
foot organ is a thing of the past— 
as it deserves to be. Installations 
loaded with flute celestes, vox hu- 
manas and echo organs are out of 
date. That there must be a funda- 
mental ensemble is acknowledged by 
all; only when this tonal backbone is 
completed should we turn to the fancy 
accessories known in the trade as 
“gum drops.” The idea of a complete- 
ly augmented pedal is unthinkable 
nowadays. We must have independ- 
ent ensembles on every manual. 

To handicap an instrument, tonally 
speaking, by walling it up in an en- 
closed room or chamber, then com- 
pensating by blasting the tone through 
main force into a “dead” auditorium, 
is a custom happily grown obsolete. 


Yet in its place have grown up} 
others equally singular. The ne Hy | 
school goes to extremes no less thar} 
the old, reflecting perhaps our na‘ 
tional tendency to go “all out” for an 
idea. If the trend is romantic, no lush+ 
ness can be too lush. If “clarified en- 
semble” is the order of the day, wey 
will settle for nothing short of an air- 
raid siren’s clarity. | recently played 
a small organ which is the very epi-|} 
tome of what certain organists mean| 
by the word “Baroque.” When. I first) 
heard the astringent tone of this in-} 
strument, I felt as if a sharp steellf) 
comb were being pulled through theif} 
few remaining hairs on my head. The) 
little reed had a nasty sound; theif) 
whole ensemble was anything but) 
pleasant. i 

To be sure, there are times and 
places when tone with a cutting edge 
is desirable. Brilliant reeds have giv- 
en a fine account of themselves at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. But 
these must sound the whole length of |] 
the cathedral’s 601-foot nave, “down | 
the longest unbroken vista in Chris- | 
tendom,” with 16 million cubic feet |) 
of air to be put in motion. | 

The little baroque instrument which |} 
set my teeth on edge was in just the |) 
opposite case. It was in a small build- | 
ing, acoustically as dead as dead 
could be. The builder evidently sup- 
posed that the instrument would be 
placed in a resonant room where it 
would have a chance to speak. I am 
perfectly certain that if this were so 
—that if the instrument, exactly as it | 
stands, were housed in an auditorium 
with suitable acoustics—its tone 
would be a thing of splendor. 

I am equally certain that a careful 
builder could build an instrument 
for the small, dead room, with tone 
scaled down to match the room’s 
acoustics, which would give pleasure 
to the performer and to everyone who 


heard it. (Continued on Page 52) 
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ANY VIOLIN teachers encour- 
age their students to hear first- 
class singing as often as possible. No 
advice could be better, for there is 
much to be learned from a good 
singer about phrasing, legato, and the 
molding of a musical line. But I have 
yet to hear of the singing teacher who 
advises his pupils to hear top-flight 
violinists, even though the really great 
violinist can teach the young singer 
a great deal about these very same 
qualities. For the violinist does not 
have to take a breath every few meas- 
ures; he can sustain a cantabile pas- 
sage for several lines if the music so 
requires. Anyone who heard the late 
Jacques Thibaud at his best is not 
likely to forget his playing of a 
lengthy cantilena passage—it was as 
effortless and as pliant as the gliding 
of a seagull. 

Nothing in violin playing is more 
beautifully effective, or more charac- 
teristic of the instrument, than a 
smooth yet flexible legato, a legato 
that can give life and color to the 
tone while remaining even and un- 
broken. Yet not very many students 
are taught the means of producing 
such an effect. Time and again | have 
had pupils come to me for audition 
who complained that they were un- 
able to produce a flowing quality of 
tone, and did not know why. 

Before going further it might be 
as well to define what I mean by the 
legato. To me the word implies not 
only the smooth connection of two or 
more notes in a single bow-stroke, 
but also the even and unbroken play- 
ing of one note to each stroke. The 
perfectly smooth changing of one 
stroke into the next is the first requi- 
site for a satisfying legato. 

This, of course, cannot be consist- 
ently done without a trained and 
sensitive right hand. The use of the 
Wrist-and-Finger Motion (see ETUDE 
for May and December 1952 and 
December 1954.) must be continually 
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A Beautiful 


Legato—How it is Made 


by Harold Berkley 


and subconsciously made at each 
change of bow and in all parts of 
the bow. So long as the player must 
think about its use, the Motion will 
not be smooth—consequently the le- 
gato will not be smooth either. But 
as soon as the player can make it 
without having to think about it, then 
the change of bow becomes smooth 
and inaudible, with consequent im- 
provement in the legato and in the 
general tone quality. 

At first, the legato should be prac- 
ticed on one string until the change 
of bow is rarely heard,,and it is re- 
markable how early in the pupil’s 
advancement this can be attained— 
given proper guidance. Preliminary 
exercises should be as near as pos- 
sible, along the lines indicated in 
Exs. A and B. 

Bx. Mav mv AV 
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Ex. Al should be practiced at first 
with slow whole bows, and then with 
half strokes in each half of the bow. 
This applies also to Ex. A2. In Ex. B, 
both 1 and 2 should be played with 
the whole length of the bow. These 
exercises are given only for promot- 
ing an inaudible change of bow; the 
real problem of legato playing arises 
when strings have to be crossed. This 
should not be embarked upon until 
the bow change on one string is al- 
most unnoticeable. 

Of course, the pupil will be cross- 
ing strings in solos and studies while 
he is mastering the smooth bow 
change on a single string, but it is 
just as well not to bother him with 
the new problem until he has a fair 
control of the first one. However, this 
control need not be complete before 
the teacher introduces the technique 
for crossing string in legato, for work- 
ing on this technique helps tremen- 


dously in mastering an even change 
of bow on one string. 

Many quite advanced players have 
difficulty crossing from one string to 
the next without giving a slight ac- 
cent to the second note. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable when the change 
of string coincides with the change 
of bow. As an example of the first 
difficulty take Ex. C, from the An- 
dante of the Mendelssohn Concerto: 


Far too often one hears a slight ac- 
cent on the C and another one on the 
B. The second difficulty—change of 
string coinciding with change of bow 
—can be illustrated by Ex. D, the 
opening phrase of Handel’s D major 
Sonata: 


Ex. D Adagio 
Lo Bs 


Very often there is a break in the 
flow of tone from the F-sharp to the 
A; or if no break is audible, there 
is an accent on the A. Such faults 
are small in themselves, but they can 
destroy the effect of a passage other- 
wise very well played. 

The cause of the fault is that the 
bow is not close enough to the next 
string at the moment the change is 
made, and therefore has to move 
quickly—producing an accent. In the 
Handel example and other passages 
of single bows, there may also be a 
lack of the Wrist-and-Finger Motion. 

To avoid the fault one must realize 
that in such passages the bow cannot 
move in a straight line and then rise 
or fall suddenly to the next string. 
Instead, it should move gradually to- 
wards the next string so that at the 
moment of change the hair is but a 
fraction of a millimeter from the 
string to which it is going. I have 
termed this Round Bowing because 
the bow moves in a vertical curve 
rather than (Continued on Page 53) 
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THROUGH THEIR MUSIC 


Concerts for pre-school groups are a regular part of the orchestra’s program. 


EARLY 100 young musicians, all under 21 years of 
+ ‘ age, all believing music so essential to better living 
that they eagerly carry it to remote sections of their state 
—such is Central Kentucky’s famed Youth Symphony 
Orchestra. After listening to their programs you naturally 
conclude that this highly integrated group must have had 
years of ensemble playing. The real story of these young 
troubadors, however, dates back only a few years. 

Founded in 1947 by Dr. Thornton Scott, Mr. Howard 
Pence (first conductor), and Mr. Chester Travelstead, the 
original group of 14 string players had more than trebled 
in size by 1950. In that year the Juniors undertook a 
major project: drafting their new Constitution. At times 
heated discussions characterized their Saturday morning 
rehearsal periods. 

“We have wrangled too long now over the whole thing,” 
finally declared one of the older boys. “For six weeks 
most of our time has been spent arguing rather than play- 
ing music. I’m for passing it as is. If it doesn’t work, we’ll 
just have to dream up something else.” 

“No, I object,” piped up a youthful 9th Grader. “We 
are a democratic outfit. Democracy always takes a little 
longer, but it’s the best in the end. We need a Constitution 
that’s right. Let’s stick till we get it.” 

This same spirit dominates today’s organization of 36 
boys and 60 girls, the majority of whom are Junior and 
Senior high school students living within a 60-mile radius 
of Lexington. They range in age from 12 to 20 years. 
The Orchestra is sponsored by the Youth Society of Cen- 
tral Kentucky, and is strictly a non-profit group. 
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they 
build 
democracy 


Members of Central Kentucky’s 
Youth Symphony Orchestra 
set up unique pattern 


for better hving. 


by Norma Ryland Graves 


As a youth-group it is unique in its set-up and policies. 
Lacking adult symphony support (Lexington has only 
its University of Kentucky orchestra), its members early 
develop self-reliance. They elect their own members. They 
annually tour the hinterland, raising cultural levels. In 
their earnest desire to carry music to outlying districts 
and help raise standards in their own city, they are daily 
building better community relations. 

Direction of the Symphony is vested in their Junior 
Advisory Board, the Senior Adult Board, and their con- 
ductor. The Junior Board of nine elected members works 
under the guidance of the orchestra’s conductor, Mr. 
Marvin Rabin. From this administrative committee two 
members are appointed to attend each Adult Board meet- 
ing and report back to the group. 

Since orchestra membership is limited to 108—with 
a waiting list of over 100—competition for vacancies is 
exceedingly keen. Unlike most Junior organizations the 
Kentucky group does not rely upon the customary audi- 
tion. For three weeks, prospective members become pro- 
visional Juniors and are treated as such. They attend 
regular weekly rehearsals, first playing with their own 
sectional leaders, later with the full orchestra under 
Mr. Rabin. 

At the end of the period a conference is held between 
the director, sectional leaders, and the Junior Advisory 
Board. The applicant’s character and ability as well as 
his musical attainments are carefully studied. Will he 
continue his music study? Is he diligent? Will he fit 
in with the others ? (Continued on Page 48) 
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“Scenes of Childhood” (Kinderscenen) 


ROBERT SCHUMANN, Op. 15, No. 7 
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Waltz of the Flowers 
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PETER TCHAIKOVSKY | 


(from “The Nutcracker Suite” ) 


arr. by Denes Agay 
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When Johnny Comes Marching’ Home 


Patrick S. Gilmore, bandmaster of the Union Army in Civil Wardays wrote_-or, 
at least, wrote down-. this famous marching tune. He said he hearda Negro sing- 
ing the melody, but doesn't it sound Irish to you? Play the left hand witha sharp, 
rhythmic, wrist staccato, Grade 2 3 Civil War Song 


Lively, march time arr. by Elie Stegmetster 
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all turn out, And welllall feel 


From “Folk- Ways U.S.A.” for Piano by Elie Siegmeister, Book 2 
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The Cuckoo 


Folk songs are like some people -- footloose and fancy -free. Sometimes the tune 

of one song gets transferred to a totally different set of words. The “Cuckoo” tune, 

which hails from the southern mountains, is also sung as“‘Clinch Mountain” “Rye 

Whiskey,” “Railroad Corral” __ and, with some variations, as the recent popular 

song, “Shrimp Boats A-Comin.”' Grade 23 ; 
Mountain tune 


Lively, with a swing arr. by Elie Siegmetster 
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From “Folk- Ways U.S. A.” for Piano by Elie Siegmeister, Book 2 
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“Variegated Leaves” (Bunte Blatter) 
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ROBERT SCHUMANN 


Album Leaf 
(Albumblatt) 


Edited by Xaver Scharwenka 
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From “Fifty Piano Compositions” by Robert Schumann 


Copyright 1905 by Oliver Ditson Company 
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MUSIC IN FOCUS 
(Continued from Page 22) 


continuous and strict interlocking of the 
tone-row in its various contrapuntal 
shapes; the canons are built likewise, 
plus the addition of recurrent rhythmic 
shape to the row-motif. Here is a case 
of “academic” row technique which, I 
am afraid, is susceptible to the charge 
of cerebralism often made against 
Schoenberg, who never clung doggedly 
to a priori formulas, as this piece of 
Stravinsky’s appears to do. If the 


analogy is with Webern, so much the 
worse, for in spite of Webern’s tend- 
ency toward canonic circularity, his 
handling of his basic material was at 
least plastic and fluent. 

It is not hard to understand why 
Stravinsky has been attracted in the 
past few years to the techniques so 
closely associated with tone-row music, 
for they provide the means of fashioning 
tightness and control over basic ideas 
that Stravinsky continually aspires to- 
ward. But economy can crawl into mi- 
serliness and constructive logic can turn 
to stone, when imaginative goals are 
either forsaken or exaggerated by their 
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your profession. 


include: 


Your music can open the door to bigger opportunities .. 
continue to train. Decide now to better your skills and broaden 
your musical knowledge. Competition is keen, even in the smallest 
communities. Prepare to meet it anywhere, and take advantage of 
all the wonderful opportunities that are open in all branches of 


New forms of entertainment, TV for example, require entirely 
new musical techniques . 
are available to those trained for this highly specialized field. 


Interesting positions are open in schools and colleges everywhere. 
Again, specialization is necessary. Qualify yourself for teaching by 
enrolling in our Advanced Study Courses. DOUBLE BENEFITS: 
You improve your own performance, and you learn the latest im- 
proved methods to stimulate interest of your students. 


Start NOW toward Greater Success 


Get the training every musician wants .. . 
and get it the modern, convenient Home Study way. Know the 
advanced, up-to-date techniques of today’s music leaders. Courses 


HARMONY:—Written by two of the 


creator. I mean to suggest that “In 
Memoriam Dylan Thomas” is a con- 
trived product that is not successful 
Stravinsky, which may in turn suggest 
to those who agree with me that the 
anticipated rapprochement between se- 
rial and neo-classical concepts will not 
be an easy one, if it is to come at all. 
It will be interesting to see what com- 
promise procedures followers of the 
Stravinsky camp will elect, now that the 
master has re-oriented their aspirations 
once again—this time in the direction 
of dodecaphony, forbidden fruit of the 


past! 
THE END 


_ Learn More...Earn More 
+ thru HOME STUDY in Spare Time 


if you 


Opportunities and Better Income 


. , but well-paid, “Big Time” positions 


DIPLOMA 
or Bachelor’s Degree 


Become affiliated with a school that has earned the 
recommendation of thousands of successful teachers 
and professional musicians for over 50 years. We are 
the only school giving instruction in music by the 
Home-Study Method, which includes in its curriculum 
all the courses necessary to obtain the Degree of 
Bachelor of Music. 


Turn Spare Time into Profitable Study! 


Schedules of busy musicians and teachers seldom 


to advance further 


permit a return to formal classes, but they can advance 
rapidly through Extension Courses. These need not 
interfere in any way with regular work. The progres- 
sive musician, busy as he may be, realizes the value 


of further study and finds the time for it, proceeding 
whenever spare moments are available. 


HISTORY:—A modern course including 


CHECK COURSE THAT INTERESTS YOU and mail coupon for 


finest theorists in the country Simple, 
yet thorough in every way. From basic 
fundamentals right through to Counter- 
point and Orchestration. 


ADVANCED COMPOSITION:—Designed 
to give you a useful knowledge of mu- 
sical forms and the general processes 
of Composition. 


NORMAL PIANO:—Especially designed 
for teachers or future teachers. Treats 
and solves every problem of the pro- 
gressive teacher. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC:—Fits you for 
actual work in the school room. Our 
model lessons develop originality and 
give you an excellent guide for teach- 
ing others. 
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Extension 
CONSERVATORY 


all types of music from ancient origins 
to 20th Century. Interesting—with em 
phasis on the analysis of music—not a 
dull collection of facts, 


ARRANGING:—All the tricks of modern 
arranging drawn from the experiences 
of the biggest ‘‘name”’ arrangers in the 
country. 


CHORAL CONDUCTING:—Brand new 
course includes all the modern tech- 
niques—even broadcasting. 


VOICE:—Includes all essentials, such as 
Breathing, Resonance, Vocalization, 
Enunciation, Phrasing, Style, etc. 


sample lesson and booklet . . . without any obligation. 


ROR RE RRR S RRR R REAPPEAR 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. A-842 
2000 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16, Illinois 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full informa- 
tion regarding course I have marked with an X below. 


C Piano, Teacher's Normal Course [] Voice 
O Piano, Student's Course (J Choral Conducting 


(] Public School Mus.—Beginner’s [_] Clarinet 
(] Public School Mus.—Supervisor’s [] Dance Band Arranging 
(J Advanced Composition Violin 
O Ear Training & Sight Singing ( Guitar 
([) History and Analysis of Music () Mandolin 
(J Harmony [] Saxophone ; 
(J Cornet—Trumpet (] Double Counterpoint 
CJ Professional Cornet—Trumpet (J Banjo 
Name. Age. 
Street No. 
City. State 


Are you teaching now?______If so, how many pupils have 
you?________Do you hold a Teacher's Certificate? 


Would you like to earn 


Have you studied Harmony? 


CREB BRS RRS ERS RESBSSSSBeBeeer 


the Degree of Bachelor of Music? ———_________ 
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PREPARING A CAREER IN OPERA 


(Continued from Page 13) 


fine American voices to their fullest 
career potentialities. 

“On the whole, I should say that the 
young American singer needs abso- 
Jutely sure vocal techniques; absolutely 
sure musicianship and all which that 
implies; and absolutely sure command 
of operatic roles, styles, and stage re- 
quirements. When these elements are 
developed to the point where they match 
the quality of the excellent vocal ma- 
terial, American opera singers will rank 
among the finest in the world. How 
then, is this to be achieved ? 

“In the first place, I believe there 
should be made a clear distinction be- 
tween voice teaching and operatic train- 
ing. Coaches don’t make the best teach- 
ers, and teachers aren’t always experts 
in coaching opera. In their understand- 
able zeal for good tones, teachers can 
sometimes overlook purely musical 
(non-vocal) problems which are harder 
to set right, in later years. The phrasing 
of an aria, the inculcation of style, the 
co-ordinating of singing and gestures 
are but a few of the problems which 
come up constantly and which are best 
solved by an experienced operatic 
coach. The student should, of course, 
_ build his vocal training first with his 


teacher. Only when the voice is cor- 
rectly placed and set and fluent should 
he progress to operatic studies witha 
coach. 

“Apart from learning his necessary 
vocal skills, the operatic candidate 
should acquire at least a basic working 
knowledge of musical theory, chords, 
intervals, etc. This is necessary to de- 
velop the acute hearing which plays so 
vital a role in maintaining good pitch, 
at all times and under all circumstances. 

“Good hearing is a fine way of devel- 
oping musicality. Singers are not al- 
ways musical! For some reason, there 
are always a few vocalists who remain 
content merely to sing. And the odd 
thing is that many of these often be- 
come the more reliable members of a 
company! Realizing their shortcomings, 
they tend to work more diligently at 
their singing than those who are con- 
scious of knowing a lot and thus de- 
velop the habit of ‘improvising.’ 

“The operatic candidate also needs 
to look well on the stage. Here I am in 
no sense talking about outstanding per- 
sonal beauty—that is a separate and 
special gift which one either has or 
lacks. I may say, too, that lack of pul- 
chritude has never yet kept an otherwise 


A Selected List of Noted Piano Publications! 
Marvin Kahn's Theory Papers [In Ps books) 


Teaches the piano student the rudiments of harmony and their application. 
Stresses chords and chord progressions, keyboard ‘harmony drills and 


ear training. 


Book I—Beginners Grade Level 65c 


Book !l—Intermediate Grade Level 1.00 


DAVID CARR GLOVER, Jr. 
FIVE FINGER BOOGIE 


Five gay and easy boogie studies for the beginning pianist......... .60 


NINE GOLDEN KEYS TO EASY READING 


by HAZEL COBB 
A new approach to note reading! Immediately establishes the placement 
of nine strategic keys—the five C's and four G's. Reading is facilitated 
by further relating these keys to all other notes. 


DO IT YOURSELF ON THE 


NINE GOLDEN KEYS TO EASY READING 


by HAZEL COBB and EUGENIA ROBINSON 
Outstanding new supplementary material to the original volume. An 
application of the principles in the ‘‘Nine Golden Keys to Easy Reading” 


POPULAR PIANO CHORD METHOD 
by JEAN STRONG and IRVING CHOSAK 


VfS) 


Satisfies the beginner by teaching basic chords used in popular music 
and applying them to melodies—makes teaching easier and faster 
(includes teacher's supplement) 

Send for FREE Piano Catalog 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. “1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


worthy singer from advancing. If a lyric 
soprano happened to be six feet tall, she 
would hardly be selected as an ideal 
Mimi or Butterfly; but apart from 
physical characteristics so marked as to 
spoil a part, beauty as such doesn’t 
mean too much. The sort of appearance 
I am talking about and which every 
operatic candidate can acquire is the 
result of body control. This has nothing 
to do with beauty, and is indispensable 
on the stage. Regular physical exercises 
are helpful. I also advocate fencing and 
dancing. Indeed, certain operas require 
skill in these fields. In casting “Don 
Giovanni” or the “Tales of Hoffman,” 
I often find difficulty in getting hold of 
singers who can fence well. This is a 
pity, for fencing should form part of 
the training for stage work. In dancing, 
the singer improves grace and surety of 
movement, and also helps himself to 
absorb necessary styles. Every operatic 
candidate should be able to dance a 
minuet, a gavotte—he should also know 
the periods to which these dances be- 
long. 

“The matter of periods leads us 
straight into the next requirement for 
operatic success. This is a sure knowl- 
edge of styles and the epochs which 
they reflect. 

“Here, a general smattering is not 
enough. Pretty much anyone has a 
vague: kind of feeling that Aida and 
Zerlina are not cut from the same bolt 
of cloth. The thing is to know the 
period, its history, the aspects of its 
people, what they did, how they lived, 
how they dressed and walked and 
moved, and why. Such knowledge 
should extend to a basic familiarity with 
costumes, make-up, fabrics, etc. The 
moment a role is put into one’s hand, he 
should be aware of its period, its style, 
and all that these imply. 

“The American singer has a further 
responsibility to master languages. In 
Europe, most operatic performers sing 
chiefly in their own language. Here, 
where opera is given, for the most part, 
in the language of origin rather than in 
that of the country, even the beginner 
must expect to sing in English, French, 
and Italian—German, too, if he has his 
eyes on Wagner. And language study 
requires more than a phonetic parrot- 
ing of words! One should be able to 
understand his part fully, and to read 
and to speak with a good pronunciation 
which will not give offense. 

“My work as General Director of the 
New York City Opera involves the pro- 
duction of operas, as well as the audi- 
tioning of candidates. This is always an 
interesting task since, as I said earlier, 
opera requires singers as much as 
singers require operatic work! Not ev- 
ery audition leads to an engagement, 
nor is it meant to. A wise young singer 
will seek an audition early in his career, 
for the chance of getting experienced 
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advice. For this kind of audition, it is 
not necessary to have mastered many 
roles. A few operatic arias are quite 
enough. I am always willing to grant 
an audition on such a basis. And | can 
give no further advice on what to do 
about getting into opera, until I have 
heard the singer. 

“Audition candidates, on the whole, 
reveal more or less the same set of 
problems—beginners’ problems. From 
the operatic viewpoint, one of the chief 
of these is the inability to stay on pitch. 
This indicates one of two grave faults: 
insufficient ear-training, or some care- 
lessness or actual fault in the basic pro- 
duction technique. It is here that the 
teacher must help, since general random 
counsels can be of little use. On the 
whole, I can say only that the voice 
which is badly placed or inadequately 
supported will go off pitch. Again, 
faulty breath control often causes a 
singer to break up a phrase which he 
is unable to sustain, and the danger is 
that he nearly always makes the break 
in the wrong place, operatically speak- 
ing. In this case, it is the coach who 
must help. 

An American Habit 

“In working with the American 
singers, I have been unable to overlook 
one rather odd rehearsal habit which I 
have found nowhere else and which I 
would be most happy not to find at all. 
This is the habit of marking an octave 
below actual pitch. At rehearsals, cer- 
tainly, no one expects the performers to 
work all the time in full voice. But 
when they start marking, they should 
sing the actual pitch. Reducing dynam- 
ics is right and sound; it spares the 
voice and thus helps it. But any devia- 
tion from pitch has exactly the opposite 
effect. It does not spare the voice—in- 
deed, it constricts it, in the sense of 
making it harder to attack the higher 
actual pitch at the performance. 

“Finally, the candidate for operatic 
honors needs experience. This opens a 
sore question, for one can’t get experi- 
ence without public stage performance 
—and one can’t get work on a stage 
without some experience! In some Eu- 
ropean houses, a determined young 
singer can obtain work on a volunteer 
basis (that is, he is allowed to go on 
in very small parts for the chance to 
learn, without pay), but that is not 
allowed here. The only thing the ambi- 
tious young American singer can do, 
then, is to perfect himself in the skills 
required in operatic work, and audition 
until he finds his opening. He will have 
the best chance, of course, if he has a 
truly fine voice. He will fortify that 
chance if, in addition to a fine voice, he 
knows how to use it, how to behave on 
a stage, and how to conduct himself in 
the various roles. From that point on, 
his progress will keep pace with his 
experierice.” THE END 
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Billy loved his blocks, remember? Built bridges, 
skyscrapers, tunnels. The hands fumbled but 
that eager young mind was already demanding 
a purpose. Today, at six, that purpose seems to be 
comic books and TV. So what do you do? Give 
young Bill something to build with again. Start his 
piano lessons when he starts to school...on the 
instrument he will respect...the beautiful, 
clear-voiced Acrosonic by Baldwin. Music will 
become a fascinating new project for that eager 
young mind; a colorful, exciting new world to 
explore. Bill will be a happier boy, a finer man 
because you gave him a purpose. 


THE EXQUISITE 


CTOSONC 


PIANO BY BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Piano Company, Dept. E-36 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

I want my child to get the right start in piano 
music. Please send me “THE PARENTS’ PRIMER. 
I enclose 10¢ in coin. 
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Send for the 
delightful book... 


THE PARENTS’ PRIMER 


Shows you how to 
make your investment 
in music lessons really 
pay in progress for your 
child, real pride in 
your offspring. Send 
10¢ in coin to cover 
mailing or ask at your 
nearest Baldwin Dealer, 
e 
Wide choice of period, 
contemporary and 
modern styles. Liberal 
terms. See your Baldwin 
Dealer now. 
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PRACTICE 
Those 
Difficult 
Rhythms 
with a 


: sass FRANZ 
ELECTRIC METRONOME 


and watch the Improvement 


© Practice at slow tempo until perfect 
with metronome 

Gradually work up one tempo notch 
at a time to approximate speed 
Practice at speed above final perform- 
ance speed 

Eliminate use of metronome and add 
nuances 

Watch quick improvement 


Franz Electric Metronome has many 
guarantees and is acclaimed by musicians 
everywhere as the leader. 

Standard Model $18.25 — Flash Beat 
Model $19.95. Write for further informa- 
tion to: 


FRANZ MG. CO., INC. 


53 Wallace St. New Haven, Conn. 


uild.it. Yourself! 


Spinet, two- 
manual and 
three-manual 
- electronic 
organs. 
Save hundreds 
of dollars 
with our 
easy-to- 
assemble kits. 
Designed to 
sound and 
look like a 
pipe organ. 


Send $1.00 for 
“Organ Builder 
Manual.” Full 
plans for home, 
church and 
concert models. 
Includes parts 
catalog. 


ELECTRONIC ORGAN ARTS 
4878 Eagle Rock Blvd. + Los Angeles 41, Calif. 


Big 
[C9009 Tune pianos in30days 
No musical knowledge needed. Piano Tuners in great de- 
mand. Low cost training by experts. Revolutionary new 
phonograph records give true piano tones. We furnish 
professional tools (record player if needed), instruction 
manuals, ete. Includes spinet tuning. FULL TRAINING 


in piano repair—and how to line up work for big, steady 
earnings, Write today for FREE illustrated booklet, 


CAPITAL PIANO TUNING SCHOOL 


16 Southwest 2nd St., Dept. 107, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


RECORDS FROM YOUR TAPES 


Meetings, concerts, training aids, etc 
economically re-recorded on perma- 
nent hi-fidelity discs. Professional quality 
—overnight service—all speeds—any 
quantity. WriteforFreeFolderandPrices. 


‘7 RECORDED PUBLICATIONS LABS 
~" + "1536-1548 Pierce Ave.,;Camden 5,.N.J. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 


comed. Write or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 


Attn. Mr. Upjohn 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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ew records 


Rachmaninoff: Third Concerto 

Of recorded performance we ought to 
ask two questions: Does it meet the 
general stylistic and technical require- 
ments of the music and (2) is there an 
alternative version which may be con- 
sidered superior? In the case of the 
Gilels recording (for Angel) of Rach- 
maninofi’s Third Piano Concerto the 
answer to both these questions is yes. 
(Notice that in a “live” performance we 
need ask only the first question, though 
the second will arise in discussion, in- 
evitably.) 

If the Brahms B-flat Piano Concerto 
was described as a “symphony with pi- 
ano obbligato,” the Rachmaninoff D 
Minor (No. 3) perhaps may be summea 
up as a “symphony for piano with or- 
chestral obbligato.” From this epigram 
it follows that the pianist must com- 
mand unusual resources. Gilels does 
this. His playing generates the sheer 
brute force necessary to produce the 
large mass of sound indicated at vari- 
ous points. He has the speed of finger to 
cope with the thickly textured solo 
which often moves with the utmost 
velocity. He can play with delicacy. His 
tone sometimes takes on a softness in 
keeping with the sweet-sad melancholy 
of Rachmaninoff’s melodic idiom, 
though more often his tone is firm. And 
he has the rhythmic sense to maintain 
balance. Having admitted all this, one 
must yet prefer the Horowitz version 
with Reiner. Gilels cannot approach 
Horowitz in the production of the “melt- 
ing tone,” the dazzling array of key- 
board colors and the furious tension and 
drive that make the concerto emerge 
smoking from the keyboard when Horo- 
witz is there. Horowitz’ playing has 
greater delicacy, clarity, verve and 
pointed rhythmic thrust. One may say 
that, metaphorically, the temperament 
of Horowitz is aristocratic, like that of 
Rachmaninoff, whereas Gilels has cer- 
tain slight crudities that are more ex- 
pected of the peasant. We know that 
peasants do not play piano concertos 


but a great pianist such as Gilels may 
exhibit some characteristics more often 
found in peasants. The engineering is 
all to the advantage of Angel though 
Reiner makes the orchestra more asser- 
tive than Cluytens. (Angel 35230) 
—Arthur Darack 


Verdi: Aida 

Tullio Serafin conducting the orches- 
tra and chorus of La Scala, with Maria 
Meneghini Callas, Richard Tucker, 
Fedora Barbieri, Tito Gobbi, Nicola 
Zaccaria, Franco Ricciardi, and Elvira 
Galassi. Angel. Set C-3525. 

With seven recordings in the current 
long-playing record catalogue of the 
complete opera, nine more of the opera 
in excerpts, and two others of the opera 
in a symphonic arrangement without 
the voices, it might reasonably be 
asked: Why still another complete 
Aida? The query receives a decisive 
answer from even a first hearing of 
this recording. This is without doubt 
the definitive recording of this beloved 
opera, and it is likely to remain defini- 
tive for a long time to come. If, as they 
say, Aida is only as good as the voices 
that sing it, then we have here at least 
one salient reason for the majesty of 
this performance. To my mind, Anna 
Meneghini Callas is the foremost Aida 
today, and I do not exclude Tebaldi. If 
she lacks some of Tebaldi’s radiance 
of voice, and her exquisite use of the 
softer tones, she nevertheless can endow 
the role with vocal lustrousness while 
remaining true to the most exacting de- 
mands of the printed notes, something 
that it not always true of Tebaldi. The 
beauty and freshness of voice of her 
supporting singers—-particularly Rich- 
ard Tucker, Fedora Barbieri, and Tito 
Gobbi—do full justice to the aristo- 
cracy of Verdi’s lyricism. But the tour 
de force of the entire performance is 
Serafin’s. His sense for detail, without 
losing the sweep of the overall design; 
his penetrating musicianship’ which 
recognizes what so many other conduc- 
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tors of Aida forget, namely thai the 
score is filled with pulsing drama and 
heart-moving pathos as well as splendor 
and spectacle; his always beautiful ad- 
justment of orchestra to the voices; his 
ability to penetrate into the deepest 
recesses of the score to point up nuances 
and effects often disregarded by others 
—these are qualities that again and 
again remind us of Toscanini at La 
Scala. The recording is superlative. 
(Angel set C-3525) 
—David Ewen 


Aram Khatchaturian: Gayne Suite 

To a balletomane the Angel record- 
ing of the Khatchaturian Ballet suite 
will give uncritical enjoyment. What it 
causes to a trained, discerning ear, is 
annoyance and wonder that such fine 
orchestral playing should be put to the 
service of a piece of, at best, mediocre, 
stale, usual rehash of musical clichés— 
Russian orientalisms d@ la Borodine, 
palest Italian operatic formulas, etc. 

The opening movement is attractive, 
has color, rhythm, general vivacity. 
Yet it is marred by squareness of struc- 
ture, everlasting four-bar phrases and 
tedious repeats of motive and ornamen- 
tation. 

The myth of Khatchaturian’s great 
ability as composer is surely helped by 
his business acumen. The average, feeb- 
ly trained musical listener hears this 
frenzied cascade of embroidered clichés 
and banalities and says to himself de- 
lightedly: “At last, this is ‘modern mu- 
sic’ I do understand!” These are the 
unwilling ears deaf to the best of Pro- 
kofiev, Shostakovitch, Schoenberg and 
Stravinsky. These are the listeners who, 
after fifteen years of subscribing to or- 
chestral series, cancel their subscrip- 
tion; who refuse to lend ear to the few 
excellent recordings that exist—of the 
finest music of today. (Angel 35277) 

—Lazare Saminsky 


Elgar: The Dream of Gerontius 

Sir Malcolm Sargent conducting the 
Huddersfield Choral Society and the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, with 
Marjorie Thomas, Richard Lewis, and 
John Camerson. 

Elgar is now regarded by most as 
old-hat and, truthfully, much of what 
he has written appears to us today as 
stylized and old fashioned as many mid- 
Victorian novels. But that man had a 
rich poetic vein, and at times a glowing 
mysticism, which endow his best pages 
with a radiance that has lost little of 
its one-time lustre. The Dream of Ger- 
ontius must rank not only with his scat- 
tered few masterworks, but with the 
most important oratorios of the 20th 
century. Based on the poem of Cardinal 
Newman, this oratorio consists of a 
succession of lyric and dramatic epi- 
sodes which portray—musically as well 
as in text—the doctrine of the Purga- 
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tory as taught by the Catholic Church. 
The music continually moves—from the 
opening Prelude whose spirituality re- 
minds us of that of Parsifal—on an ex- 
alted plane, filled with eloquent poetic 
concepts and vivid musical imagery. I 
know of few moments in contemporary 
choral music to match the grandeur of 
that in which, at the end of the first 
part, Gerontius commends his soul to 
God in “Novissima hora est” or the 
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opening of the second part which Ernest 
Newman has described as “music of 
felicity.” Sir Malcolm Sargent and the 
Huddersfield Society have had such a 
long and intimate association with this 
music that their performance must be 
considered the last word in authority. 
All three soloists are excellent, and the 
recording meets the usually high stand- 
ard set in this direction by Angel. 
(Angel set B-3543) —David Ewen 
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THROUGH THEIR MUSIC THEY BUILD DEMOCRACY 


(Continued from Page 26) 


Although this procedure is more 
time-consuming, Mr. Rabin feels that 
in the long run it assures greater suc- 
cess. Too often snap judgments color 
auditions, “This plan, suggested by the 
youngsters themselves, is not only 
fairer but decidedly more democratic,” 
he points out. “It places responsibility 
for the selection of new members di- 
rectly on their shoulders. Which is as 
it should be, for excluding purely tech- 
nical knowledge, they can tell more 
about a prospective member in a few 
minutes than I could find out in a year. 
Furthermore they have discovered that 
to maintain the high professional stand- 
ards they have set up, they must judge 
impartially.” 

Discipline cases, while rare, receive 
special attention. Recently one of the 
girls, guilty of several unexcused tardi- 
nesses, was called before the Junior 
Board. According to their Constitution, 
her actions merited summary dismissal 
from the group. 

But these boys and girls, demon- 
strating a wisdom far in advance of 
their years, questioned the advisability 
of such a move. The girl had few oppor- 
tunities for social contacts. Her mother 
worked. If she were dropped she might, 
as one boy put it, “crack up in general.” 
Their duty as citizens was clear. They 
must help her regain her old status. By 
unanimous vote they put her on proba- 
tion. She proved the Board’s faith in her 
by gradually becoming once more a 
member “in good and regular stand- 
ing.” 

While the Juniors are unusually self- 
reliant, naturally the Adult Board deter- 
mines all major policies. It sets up the 
annual budget, hires the director, and 
plans the year’s schedule. But this is 
not all. Its high-spirited members ac- 
tually participate in an annual program. 

Each year they polish up their peren- 
nial favorite, Haydn’s “Toy Symphony” 
(incidentally the extent of their reper- 
tory), for presentation at one of the 
rehearsal-concerts. To many of them the 
experience is a lesson in practical val- 
ues, for not infrequently they find them- 
selves struggling with the same difficul- 
ties encountered by their young con- 
temporaries. 

Informal rehearsal-concerts (not to 
be confused with the two main pro- 
grams) usually average around 13 each 
season and are open to the public. Since 
the major aim of the orchestra is devel- 
opment of its young people and their 
music, the audience frequently consists 
of interested civic leaders, ministers, 
educators, as well as the customary 
quota of parents. 

On these occasions the Juniors take 


over—either before or after the concert. 
In the informal discussion period they 
answer questions and give brief talks 
on some phase of orchestral work. Each 
concert is followed by a social hour. 

Several school concerts are scheduled 
in the rehearsal-concert program includ- 
ing the two especially prepared for 
nursery groups, their teachers and par- 
ents. In fact it is the close, friendly 
relationship between the Juniors and 
the public schools that has contributed 
so much to the success of the Youth 
Orchestra. No one can become a mem- 
ber without permission of his school 
music director. 

From a strictly musical angle, the 
Orchestra’s two main programs high- 
light their annual season. Here again 
certain features stamp them as unique. 
First, a student-selected conductor di- 
rects one number. Second, a major work 
of a local composer especially written 
for the Youth Orchestra is included. 
(The Orchestra annually commissions 
these new works.) In conjunction with 
this latter policy the Orchestra makes 
all manuscript copies available to other 
youth orchestras at no additional cost. 
There is but one stipulation: that the 
Kentucky group be credited with the 
premiere. 

While these two concerts are a gauge 
of the Juniors’ musical ability, their 
state-wide reputation as musical trou- 
badors stems from their annual tour. 
Orchestra members eagerly look for- 
ward to “going on the road,” with their 


many adventures in musical friendships. — 


It is not unusual for them to play in 
communities that have never before 
listened to a musical organization. 

Long before the tour starts. several 
matters of general policy are agreed 
upon. No admission fee is to be charged 
school children. Adults may pay 10 
cents or make a voluntary contribution. 
All money received by the Orchestra is 
donated to the local community’s music 
program. Each concert also is provi- 
sional. It will be given provided the 
community’s young people attend so 
that an after-concert social hour can be 
arranged. 

Lexington, “parent” city of the Or- 
chestra, numbers little over 55,000, yet 
it experienced little difficulty in raising 
its 1954-55 budget of $9500. “Youth 
Symphony Week,” so proclaimed by the 
mayor, lasted from September 12-19th. 
During this time there was a systematic 
canvass of residential sections (each of 
the 100 members had an individual goal 
of $25), business houses, patrons, Moth- 
ers’ Club, and out-of-town members. On 
Junior “Tag Day” members sold red 
and white buttons at ten cents each. 
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_ (Each sale was generally supplemented 
by a generous donation.) 

Each year some special project is in- 
cluded in the annual budget. This sea- 
son $3200 has been ear-marked for pur- 
chase of new instruments and to pro- 
vide a two-week music camp for the 
entire orchestra. Last year the special 
fund took the orchestra personnel of 
120, including 12 chaperones, on a 
four-day trip to Chicago where they had 
been invited to appear at the Music 
Educators’ National Convention. 

Kentucky may well be proud of its 
Youth Orchestra for besides inculcating 
high musical standards, it develops a 
junior citizenship that has no problems 
of juvenile delinquency. Its well planned 
program gives teen-agers plenty to do 
in their spare time. In helping others 
they also help themselves, for as one 
Junior remarked, “I’ve learned more in 
just one year of group participation 
than all the years I’ve studied music.” 


THE END 


SOUTHPAW SOLO FLIGHT 
(Continued from Page 12) 


treble, it is inclined to “grab” for the 
notes, the effect similar to that of the 
novice runner who, on the homestretch, 
drives too hard and with his last gasp 
only hopes he may break the finish tape. 
Miss Koch counseled that the technique 
should be that of a quickly traveling 
hand passing laterally, easily, and ef- 
fortlessly from the accompanying bass 
to the singing melody line of the treble. 

The tonal effect to be achieved, of 
course, is always that of the two-hand 
rendition, musically sound, round in 
tone, and gratifyingly complete. The il- 
lusion must be there. The left-hand per- 
former learns this as basic piano tech- 
nique. He learns to accept the pedal as 
his “right hand man,” for it becomes 
indispensable, sustaining tones, rolling 
and swelling the notes into warm res- 
onant chords. William Thompson’s ar- 
rangement of the old Irish melody, 
“J ondonderry Air,” demonstrates this 
beautifully. Unless one sees the pianist, 
he cannot distinguish whether one hand 
or two are employed, so completely does 
the pedal contribute to the deception. 

Along with this fundamental aware- 
ness of the exacting technique of careful 
pedaling, the left-hand pianist is taught 
the value of observing well the music 
page before him. In the well-known 
“Solfegietto,” for example, the Felton 
arrangement for left hand would lose 
the lightness and smoothness Glad 
quickly moving bass and treble without 
the insertion of the grace note and the 
staccato. They aid in the flowing line of 
the music as one has come to know it 
and as the composer intended it. 
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Then, too, there is the retard, most 
easily executed, yet invaluable to the 
left-hand player if he will but take ad- 
vantage of it. He is afforded opportunity 
to “cover” the keyboard, while at the 
same time he does not in any sense 
change the composition; he merely al- 
lows it to sing out with a slower grace. 
Sections of Charles. Gilbert Spross’ 
“Album Leaf,” interpreted as retards, 
allow the musical line always to sing 
continuously above. 

So, as the Germans phrase it, we soon 
came to realize that “Halb begonnin 
ist halb gewonnen” (for once we had 
begun we had half won). My teacher, 
ever resourceful, began to see possibil- 
ities for conversion of many a two-hand 
number into a more simplified left-hand. 
She was continually examining compo- 
sitions for adaptability until now, recent 
count reveals some thirty most pleas- 
antly gratifying to the ear. 

Interestingly enough, we stand in 
deepest gratitude to the Germans who 
have again and again responded to the 
imaginative and creative expression of 
music for the left hand alone. Among 
the earliest “finds” is the now battered 
and scotchtaped booklet of Alexis Hol- 
laender’s six compositions, each com- 
posed “fur die linke Hand _allein.” 
There is too the Breitkopf and Haertel 
edition of Hochstetter’s transcriptions of 
Bach, Chopin, Schumann, Reger, and 
Zichy. And the very latest collection is 
from Lucerne, Switzerland, the Litolff 
collection of old masters, including the 
beautiful Chopin Prelude in D-flat, Opus 
28, No. 15. 

One day, like the sorcerer’s appren- 
tice, I realized I was engulfed in a flood 
of left-hand numbers. My piano bench 
had long ago refused another sheet of 
music; I had to resort to letting the 
ever-increasing stacks mount on the 
attic floor. The total count was amazing, 
a collection of well over two hundred. 

Like the magic broom fetching water 
from the well, frequent trips to the 
cities not only of our country but abroad 
have swelled the collection. 

The fun of hunting and collecting 
music for the left hand has been added 
to the fun of attempting to produce it. 
Thereby I have pierced the disguise of 
the blessing which came in the dreaded 
form of polio, for only through it could 
I ever have heard the lone, insistent 
voice of the left hand pianoforte rising 
above the “din” of two hands. Single 
hand music sings with a beauty uniquely 
its own. In the early hours of the morn- 
ing it is insistent enough to break 
through dreams and to call me to its 
keyboard before the practical and busi- 
ness hour of eight strikes. Something 
there is that both hands can never do, 
something there is that only the left 
hand can know... music... “fur die 
linke Hand allein.” 

THE END 


THE REIGN 
OF THE DISC JOCKEY 


(Continued from Page 18) 


they had the right name of the perform- 
ing artists. It was interesting, and 
proved people like good music no matter 
what it is—whether it’s from darkest 
Africa, from Italy or Tin Pan Alley— 
as long as it is good. My show is dedi- 
cated to popular music, but Ill dive 
into the classics anytime we get a re- 
cording made by a crooner, band leader 
or any popular artist.” 

Listeners to broadcasts of records will 
know that most disc jockeys follow 
Martin Block’s lead in commenting on 
the qualities of the music they are 
playing. While running off a series of 
selections from Cole Porter’s “Kiss Me, 
Kate,” for instance, Block, his voice 
taking on a lilt, cries out, “Gosh, listen 
to that music! Now there’s a show I 
loved so much I saw it four times!” 
Similarly, when he has finished playing 
a record he does not think is very good, 
he gives a one word, and what he calls 
“my best known,” review. “I simply 
say, ‘Nothing’—meaning, of course, that 
there is nothing to this recording.” 

Some may wonder why, if he sees no 
merit in a record, he has scheduled it 
for broadcast. The fact is, however, that 
he hears new releases for the first time 
only when he is playing them over the 
air. “I believe every artist is entitled to 
a hearing,” he says. “After that, it’s up 
to the public whether the record turns 
into a hit or not.” 

Familiar with their similar singing 
styles, he is careful not to let a record 
of Jaye P. Morgan or Jo Stafford be 
heard during the same hour as one, say, 
of Peggy Lee. Nor, for that matter, will 
he let two female singers, or male sing- 
ers, or bands follow one after the other. 
“T guess it’s the inherent feeling I have 
for what follows what,” exclaims Block, 
“but, whatever it is, the job is easy for 
me.” 

The task of predicting what records 
will be hits would also seem to be easy 
for Martin Block. Out of a recent week’s 
twenty-eight best-sellers, he had, in typi- 
cal fashion, picked twenty-five of them. 
“There was the time, though, four years 
ago,” he reminisces, “when there was a 
record so terrible I said to my radio au- 
dience I'd eat it if it became a hit. The 
record was Oh, Happy Day, sung by 
Don Howard, and it became a hit— 
and I got away without eating it, as 
you can see.” What he likes to remem- 
ber more fondly is such a prediction as 
he made last fall that “Sixteen Tons” 
would take less than four weeks to reach 
the top of the hit parade. It took three. 

As an example of what a good record 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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THE IDYLLWILD OPERA WORKSHOP 
(Continued from Page 17) 


as they are needed. 

This year, Mr. Low rehearsed the 
soloists by themselves in Los Angeles 
for two weeks and they all came_to 
Idyllwild the third week for the final 
intensive week of rehearsals. In the 
meantime, the chorus and dancers were 
rehearsing at Idyllwild. This part of the 
pattern probably will be varied from 
year to year according to circumstances. 

Since a work of an hour to an hour 
and a quarter is all that the Workshop 
can do in three weeks, along with a one- 
act show which provides opportunity 
for younger soloists to have a chance in 
performance, the new opera must stay 
within these limits and must be of such 
technical difficulty that it can be pro- 
duced in that time. In other words, this 
is the kind of work that a college opera 
workshop could produce effectively, per- 
haps with the aid of one or two pro- 
fessional soloists. 

The Foundation will tape record the 
performances so the composer, soloists 
and cast may have a good LP recording 
of the work, and a good photographic 
coverage will be made of the perform- 
ances. In this way the composer will 
have his score, a good recording, and 
photographic coverage, and, it is to be 
hoped, reviews by major newspapers in 
the area, to present to prospective pub- 
lishers and producers. The soloists will 
have a good recording of their perform- 
ances to play for possible prospective 
employers. 

This, it seems to us, is the kind of 


, 


program that deserves the support of all 
who profess concern and interest in the 
future of American music and the young 
American composer and singer. 

The Idyllwild Arts Foundation is 
concerned with all the arts—music, fine 
arts, drama and dance. It is a non- 
profit, but not a heavily endowed, in- 
stitution, and its purpose has been to 
work with groups and organizations in 
each of the arts in furthering their pro- 
grams co-operatively. It owns a beau- 
tiful 250-acre campus in the San Jacinto 
Mountains of Southern California, with 
classroom buildings, dormitories, out- 
door theatre, and dining hall—a total of 
25 buildings and studios. So it does pro- 
vide facilities for instruction and _ per- 
formance. 

But the Foundation believes that its 
mission in the arts might best be de- 
scribed as a “pump primer” to help 
those groups or organizations already 
existing to serve better their purposes, 
and to help them develop the kind of 
programs such as this one in the field of 
opera, which can command the support 
it deserves. For the sake of the young 
American composer and singer, as well 
as American music in general, we trust 
that the Idyllwild Opera Workshop may 
prove both fruitful and_ successful 
through the years ahead. 

Young composers are invited to write 
to the Idyllwild Arts Foundation at 
Idyllwild, California, if they would like 
to submit a score for consideration. 


THE END 


DANCE 
(Continued from Page 23) 


first reaction would be to try to get the 
Sadler’s Wells back and to find another 
fairytale ballet with equal appeal, 
story-wise and musically, for let us not 
forget that familiar musical scores at- 
tract a great many non-dance followers 
to the ballet. The enduring popularity 
of “Swan Lake” (Tchaikovsky), “The 
Nutcracker” (Tchaikovsky) and “Sche- 
herazade” (Rimsky-Korsakoff) attests 
to this. Well, our producers might next 
consider the Sadler’s Wells Ballet in 
their famous version of the full-length 
“Swan Lake.” After that, what? Per- 
haps “Coppelia” (Delibes) ? Perhaps 
“Sylvia” ({Delibes) ? 

If the television powers are not la- 
boring under the erroneous notion that 
the Sadler’s Wells Ballet is the greatest 
dance company in the world and the 
only ballet company which interests 
Americans, near at hand would be the 
New York City Ballet’s sumptuous pro- 
duction of the full-length “The Nut- 
cracker.” The Ballet Theatre’s “Gi- 


selle,” which was done on TV a few 
years ago, is also a valid candidate for 
a TV spectacular in color. The possi- 
bilities, indeed, are endless, provided 
that selection is made from the entire 
field of ballet and not from the reper- 
tory of a single company. I imagine, 
and devoutly hope, that the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet will bring other of its 
masterpieces to television but I would 
be distressed if masterpieces from the 
repertories of other companies were 
overlooked. 

The triumph of “The Sleeping Beau- 
ty” on television may not only make one 
wonder what will be produced next in 
the ballet line but also why there hadn’t 
been more ballet on television before. 
Actually, there has been a great deal of 
ballet and other forms of theatrical 
dancing on television during the past 
few years. Unfortunately, it rarely re- 
ceived the “spectacular” treatment and 
its attendant nationwide publicity. 

Among its many distinguished activi- 
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ties, “Omnibus” has fostered dancing, 
including presentations of popular Bal- 
let Theatre productions and even a new 
ballet especially commissioned for TV. 
“Camera 3,” “Adventure,” “NBC Op- 
* era” and the Max Liebman shows are 
but four of the programs which have 
presented distinguished dancing—bal- 
let, modern, ethnic, popular—to their 
followers. And such stage artists as 
Maria Tallchief, Alicia Markova, Me- 
lissa Hayden and Andre Eglevsky have 
appeared on TV frequently enough to 
be looked upon as sort of semi-perma- 
nent guest artists. 

In the majority of television shows, 
however, dancing is a contributor to an 
opera, a musical comedy, an operetta, 
a revue or a variety show. One cannot 
expect a “Sleeping Beauty” every time. 
But in the shows graced with dance 
interludes, one occasionally finds cho- 
reography and performance quite as 
distinguished, though on a_ smaller 
scale, as anything in “The Sleeping 
Beauty.” Rod Alexander, for example, 
has turned out some stirring dances in 
TV operettas and revues produced as 
“spectaculars”; so also has Tony Char- 
moli. And John Butler’s name as chore- 
ographer for a TV opera production or 
for highly sophisticated or experimen- 
tal programs invariably promises danc- 
ing of a high order. And is there 
sufficient dancing on television to keep 
a choreographer busy? It’s enough to 
mention that James Starbuck, for ex- 
ample, has already created more than 
a thousand dances for television alone. 

There is a great deal wrong with 
television dance. Producers seem to 
manage the uncommon feat of being 
afraid of dance and of relying on it 
at one and the same time. Further- 
more, the producers and stars of some 
shows appear to be quite content with 
inferior (and dull) choreography and 
undistinguished dancers. Finally, a vast 
amount of work and experimentation 
must take place before the television 
camera is fully successful in capturing 
the line of a moving body, the impact 
of action, the motion of large groups of 
dancers. And it might quite well turn 
out that choreography devised specifi- 
cally for the television camera will al- 
ways prove to be better than dances 
designed for the theater and trans- 
planted from stage to TV screen. 

But there is also a great deal that is 
fine and encouraging about television 
dance. And one of the finest and most 
encouraging events was the presentation 
of “The Sleeping Beauty,” for aside 
from its artistic merits, it proved that 
there was a huge and attentive audience 
for ballet on television. A _ salute, 
therefore, from America’s dance lovers 
to the dancers of England’s Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet for pioneering, as some of 
their ancestors did, in the New World 
and for a new medium. THE END 
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ae a cn ENERO 
ATTRACTIVE 3-COLOR COVER BECOMES A REAL PRACTICE KEYBOARD AND KEYBOARD GUIDE. 
Selling Agent: 


The whole family will want to join the 


fun and try “Fun With Music.” HANSEN publications, lac: 


Price 85 Cents 119 WEST 57th. STREET* NEW YORK 19, N.Y. © 
Write for FREE DEMONSTRATION LESSON Brochure! 


NATURAL SINGING 


and 


EXPRESSIVE CONDUCTING 
by Paul W. Peterson 


This timely textbook, by the Head of the Voice Department 
at Salem College, acquaints the reader with the funda- 
mental principles of good singing, offers an introduction to 
advanced vocal techniques, and includes a section on 
choral conducting. Includes graded lists of anthems and 


solos. 156 pages. $3.50 
JOHN F. BLAIR, Publisher 


404 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, WINSTON-SALEM, N. Cc. 
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pevoumey FINGER 
FLEXOR 


Controlled 
Resistance 


® Strengthens weak joints. 

® Cultivates finger independence. 

@ Can be used in spare time. 
Conveniently carried in pocket... com- 
plete in plastic container with explicit 
directions. $1.95 postpaid 


Send cash, money order or check, 
Quantity discounts on request. 


MANUFLEX CO. 


2130 N.E. Klickitat, Portland 12, Ore. 


William HLewts and Son 


30 E. Adams St.—Chicago 3, Ill. 


VIOLIN SPECIALISTS 


OUR NEW OLD INSTRUMENT 
CATALOG NOW AVAILABLE 


Publishers of ““VIOLINS & VIOLINISTS” 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search of 
a Publisher. It tells how we can publish, promote and 
distribute your beok, as we have done :for hundreds of 
other writers. All subjects considered. New authors 
welcomed. Write today for Booklet ET. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 

In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blwd., Hollywood 28 


Pianists 


Improve your playing and teaching, with 
the world’s most up-to-date piano methods. 
Write for a free copy of PIANO TEACHING 
TODAY. With it you will also be sent com- 
plimentary, a master lesson on MUSIC’S 

MOST UNUSUAL CHORD. All from the pen 
of Robert Whitford, Founder-President, In- 
ternational Piano Teachers Association. 

Robert Whitford Music Education Bureau 
3010 N.W. 2nd Ave. Miami 37, Fla. 


ETUDE BINDERS 


Order yours today from: 


_ ETUDE, the music magazine, 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
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ORGAN & CHOIR 
QUESTIONS 


: “ Lelolelalal oC acace tee aise OC OO 


Frederick Phillips 


A few days ago the church at which 
I have been organist since 1908 bought 
a new 2D Connsonata 2 manual Elec- 
tronic organ, and I am supposed to play 
it for services, choir and so on. Last 
Sunday, when I first played it, it was 
far too loud, possibly because I put too 
much stress on the pedal because I had 
become so used to the reed organ. Then, 
my touch sounded too staccato, possibly 
because of the piano work I do at home. 
Can you suggest anything that will help 
me in learning the principles of the 
organ, without having to start all over 
again from scratch. I have had musical 
education only up to third grade. 
0. S—No. Dak. 


Our first recommendation would be 
that you obtain a copy of “The Organ” 
by Stainer ($1.50). The first part of this 
book to some extent repeats the rudi- 
ments, but the lessons in legato playing 
will help you in this problem. Since you 
have played the reed organ for so long, 
however, we believe this matter of touch 
is something you will acquire in a very 
short time almost without being .con- 
scious of it. Then the Stainer book takes 
up pedal work and music written on 
three staves. While of course an elec- 
tronic organ is quite different in con- 
struction from a pipe organ, yet the con- 
sole set-up and actual playing, are the 
same in principle, and to a very large 
extent the principles laid down in the 
Stainer Method may be followed in 
playing the Connsonata. In the stand- 


ard pipe organ there are 32 pedal notes 
for the feet, while your model of the 
Connsonata has only 25, but even here 
the principles given by Stainer may be 
followed on your organ by simply omit- 
ting the pedal notes missing on your 
instrument. 


Our church has an old reed organ. 
Recently as an experiment I used it in 
our Morning Service; the response was 
so overwhelming that I have been using 
it ever since. The organ is quite attrac- 
tive and seems to be in good shape with 
the following exceptions: The stops 
have all had the names torn off and one 
does not work too well. It was made by 
the Farrand Co., of Detroit, Mich. Is 
this firm still in existence? If not, is 
there any way of determining the names 
of the stops—fifteen in number? Could 
you suggest any books on the subject 
of organ repairs? Are there any books 
on installing electric bellows? 


D, K. L.—Ill.—201 


As far as we know the Farrand Com- 
pany has been out of business for some 
years, and it would not be possible to 
get accurate listing of the names of the 
stops on this organ. As far as we know 
there are no books in print today deal- 
ing with repairs of reed organ, but there 
is one chapter on the subject in each 
of the following two books: Scientific 
Piano Tuning and Servicing, by Howe 
($6.00), and Piano Tuning, Regulating 
and Repairing by Fisher ($2.25). 


REFORMING THE REFORMERS 
(Continued from Page 24) 


Many of us are constantly being 
called upon for advice on the design and 
placement of pipe organs. Ours is a 
grave responsibility; the cost of even a 
modest installation is considerable and 
one can invest a fortune in a big one. 
In the interest of those who trust our 
judgment, we ought to avoid extreme 
designs, no matter how fashionable at 
the moment. 

It can safely be assumed that nobody 


today would specify a movie-palace or- 
gan of the Nineteen Twenties. We need 
also to avoid the opposite extreme of 
austerity. 

The pipe organ, especially for church 
use, must be functional, capable of play- 
ing music of all schools. The organ is 
usable for hymns, for anthem accom- 
paniments and a variety of functions 
other than playing a partita for a select 
few listeners. THE END 
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A BEAUTIFUL LEGATO 
(Continued from Page 25) 


in a series of steps 1 . Take the 
following passage from the Adagio of 
the Brahms D minor Sonata, Ex. E. 


Ex. E 
eee Gee 


While the bow is on the G string it must 
be moving towards the D string, and 
when on the D it must move towards 
the A. In this way the passage can be 
played with the perfect legato required 
by the music. 

The best preliminary exercise for the 
acquisition of the Round Bowing tech- 
nique is the practice of scales and ar- 
peggios at a fairly slow tempo. Ex. F 
illustrates the best arpeggio figure to 
begin with. 


Ex. F = 


= = > 
Vv 
Exercises patterned after Ex. F should 


begin with both Down and Up bow. 
Care must be taken that on the ascend- 
ing arpeggio the bow arm falls con- 
tinuously—without any stops or jerks 
—while on the descending groups it 
rises just as smoothly. 

After Scales and arpeggios can come 
any legato study in Wohlfahrt, Kayser, 
Mazas or Kreutzer, depending on the 
student’s advancement. No. 8, D major, 
in Kayser is an excellent study in Round 
Bowing, if taken at quite a slow tempo 
with one bow to each measure. No. 11 
is equally valuable if played legato with 
two bows to the measure. No. 12 is 
much more difficult, and work on it can 


well be postponed until other studies 
have been practiced. For example, the 
string-crossing problems of No. 16 are 
nothing like so complicated as those 
in No. 12. 

For more advanced students, the 29th 
study of Kreutzer (see Ex. G) is first 
rate. 

Ex.G@ 


1 2 

6% 2 : 

5 tet e o Se ele. 
c = Sar tam 


It should be taken at first not faster 
than } = 60, and with two bows to the 
measure. The point to be noticed here 
is the amount of rise and fall of the 
arm and hand: it should be only just 
enough to clear one string and take the 
next. At a slow to medium-fast tempo 
in the above example, the arm should 
make the crossing; at a really fast 
tempo, or when the alteration of strings 
is on single notes (see Ex. H), the 
string crossing should be the responsi- 
bility of the wrist and fingers only. Ex. 
H from the Brahms Sonata in D minor: 


Ex. H 


eae ga | 
arene a =a 
Se aee. kad SE 


The talented and ambitious student 
should spend time, imagination, and 
careful thought on the legato, for it is 
the secret of a singing style of playing; 
and he should periodically return to the 
study of it until the smooth change of 
bow and the use of Round Bowing are 
subconscious elements of his technique. 
The time and thought so spent will pay 
dividends in beauty of tone and elas- 
ticity of phrasing. 


Violin Questions 
Harold Berkley 


Fake Labels 

M. M. P., New York. As a regular 
reader of ETUDE you know, I am sure, 
that it is quite impossible to determine 
the authenticity of a violin from a tran- 
scription of its label. Sometimes, how- 
ever, one can say fairly definitely what 
a violin is not, and I am inclined to say 
that the instrument you are interested 
in cannot be a Francesco Ruggeri—not, 
that is, if you have copied the label cor- 
rectly. The spelling of the first name, 
“Francisko,” is quite un-Italian, and 
I’m sure Ruggeri never used it. If I am 
wrong I hope some one will write and 
tell me so. A genuine F. Ruggeri in 
good condition could be worth up to 
$8500; a really good copy might be 
worth two or three hundred dollars; but 
the vast majority of fake Ruggeris can- 
not be dignified even with the title of 
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Copy—they are just boxes that are 
shaped like a violin. The same thing can 
be said for tens of thousands of fake 
“Strads” and ‘“Stainers” and “Amatis” 
and “Schweitzers.” 


Concerning a Steel A String 

G. H., Alabama. An A string tuner is 
attached to the tail-piece exactly as an 
E string tuner is attached, but there 
is no point in using one unless the vio- 
lin has a steel A string. Some cellists 
use four steel strings and so use four 
tuners. Some few violinists have the 
same arrangement on their instruments, 
but it is not popular. A steel E string 
is almost a must, and a lot of players 
like a steel A because it rarely goes 
out of tune, but steel G and D strings 
tend to give a metallic quality to the 
tone of the violin. 


“The outstanding 
history of 
music in 

any language 
since 1900.” 
—OLIVER 
STRUNK, 
Professor 
of Music, 
Princeton 
University 


Music in Western Civilization 


by PAUL HENRY LANG, Professor of Musicology 
at Columbia University, is acclaimed by leading 
critics and musicians as the foremost history of 
music for the modern reader. Ideal for reading 
and reference, it tells the story of music and 
music-makers from ancient Greece to our own 
day. Absorbing, authoritative, it is a mine of 
information and delight for every teacher, student 
and music lover. 1107 pages, lavishly illustrated, 
with bibliography and index. 


Money Back Guarantee! Order now for 10 days’ 
Free examination. If not satisfied, return for full 
refund of $10.00 price. 


W. W. NORTON, 1 E. 12th Street, N. Y. 3 


Robert Whitford 


Founder-President 
International Piano Teachers Association 


has devoted his entire professional career to 
the interests of the piano teacher. You are 
invited to write for a free copy of PIANO 
TEACHING TODAY, With it you will also be 
sent complimentary, Mr. Whitford’s master 
lesson on MUSIC’S MOST UNUSUAL 
CHORD. 
Robert Whitford Music Education Bureau 

3010 N. W. 2nd Ave. Miami 37, Fla. 


: _ CALL TO. WORSHIP 
ja carillonic bells s chimes 


Chimes starting as low as $396.00 
Write for complete information to 


MAAS-ROWE CARILLONS 
Dept. E2, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Cal. 


CATHEDRAL IN THE REDWOODS 


By, Charles Lombard, Elmer Wehmeier and Walter Web 


PROCLAIMED “A GREAT STANDARD” 
Piano-Vocal (with Hammond Reg.) 60c¢ 
at your Music Counter 


. WEB MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


149 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. *. JUdson 6-9039 


RESULTS GUARANTEED 
STRENGTHEN your voice this tested, 
scientific we Yes—you may nowbe able toim- ~ 
prove the POWER of your speaking and singing voice. .. 
| in the privacy of your own room! Self -training lessons, 
(lly mostly silent. No music required. Write today for Eugene 
Feuchtinger’s great booklet‘ ‘How to Develop a Successful 
Voice.’” Us absolutely FREE. You must etate your age. FREE 
Booklet mailed postpaid in plain wrapper. No salesman wi 
call, JUST SEND YOUR NAME AND AGE RIGHT NOW! BOOK 
PREFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, 210 South Clinton St., Dept. ‘CU-100., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Two Modern Teaching Aids 
by Leta Wallace and Amy Winning 


Speed Drills 


Flash Cards for Sight Playing 
Setlof. 32% Gand suscanee sremieticnee starrer einer $.60 


Slide Rule for Scales 


A Short Cut to Scale Playing 


For Standard and Modern Fingering with 
Scale Book $1.50 


For Standard Fingering Only with instruc- 
tions for use P 1.00 


Copies Sent on Approval to Teachers 
Order from your dealer or direct from Publisher 


Jenkins Music Company 
1217 Walnut St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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JUNIOR ETUDE 


ed by Elizabeth A. Gest 


Ten Harpers (A True Story ) 


by Leonora Sill Ashton 


PS THE eighteenth century some- 
thing very serious was happening 
to the music of Ireland. The beautiful 
native harp music, which had been 
played since the history of the island 
began, was becoming more and more 
ignored and forgotten, and only a few 
people seemed to care much about it. 

But those few cared a great deal, 
and one day a leader in that group 
called a meeting to see what could 
be done about it. He was the Rev. 
Charles Bunworth and he was a skill- 
ful harp player himself. We can imag- 
ine that the conversation at that meet- 
ing was something like this: “If Ire- 
land’s folk music ceases to be played 
by our harpers it will soon be com- 
pletely lost.” Another member asked 
“What is the reason for this neglect of 
our beautiful melodies?” 

“Perhaps,” observed a third mem- 
ber of the group, “it might be on ac- 
count of the expense connected with 
it. You know a harper must pay some 
one to carry his harp for him, while 
a flute or a violin can be carried by 
the player himself.” 

“I believe you have touched upon 
the cause of our trouble!” exclaimed 
another. “Yes, violins and flutes are 
taking the place of our harps. Visitors 
coming here bring them with them. 
I admit these instruments do have 
beautiful tone quality, and the melo- 
dies their owners play on them are 
lovely indeed, but these airs are cap- 
tivating our people and our beautiful 
Irish melodies are disappearing.” 

At this, we can imagine the Rev. 
Charles Bunworth starting to his feet 
and declaring “No true music is ever 
out of fashion! We wiil not allow our 
music to disappear. There are many 
good harpers in our land who sing 
and play these melodies, which have 
sprung from the hearts of the people. 
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We will gather some of them together, 
including the ten best harpers in Ire- 
land, and they shall play for us, and 
we will have a musical scholar on 
hand to write down the music as they 
play it.” 

So, the harpers from different parts 
of Ireland really did come to the meet- 
ing which was held in Belfast in 1792, 
and they played the old music, while 
the scholar, Edward Bunting (born 
in 1773 and became an organist in 
Belfast) listened to the music and 
wrote it down as the harpers played it. 

Many beautiful folksongs and melo- 
dies were thus collected and_pre- 
served, Among these are songs of 
work, spinning, plowing, lilting dance 
tunes, romantic songs, etc. Later in 
1796, Bunting published a book of 
them, giving his book the title “A 
General Collection of the Ancient 
Irish Music,” Containing Airs Never 
Before Published. He followed this 
with two more volumes, and in the 
last one he included a description of 
the meeting of the harpers in Belfast 
m7 92: 

It was a noble task for that group 


A FAMOUS OLD HARP 


The Fitzgerald Harp, made in Ireland 
in 1631 


of men to search out a way by which 
their native music could be saved 
from oblivion, but, in giving them 
the tribute due them, let us not forget 
that they could never have done this 
had not the ten harpers kept the music 
alive in their hearts and on their harp- 
strings: and loving it so much, they 
knew just how it should be played. 


What of Your Talent? 


by Ethel R. Page 


“What of your talent, my brother? 

Do you faithfully use it each day? 

If you neglect or abuse it, 

From you, God will then take it away.” 
This was the chorus of a hymn Janet 
heard in church one day and it became 
fixed in her memory. She loved music, 
which seemed to be her talent, and she 
did not want to neglect this talent nor 
have it taken from her. 

As tools unused become rusty, so does 
the mind; a garden uncared for soon 
becomes smothered in weeds; a talent 
neglected withers and dies. 

Think of practicing as though it were 
a garden. Each exercise or piece is a 
bed of pansies, a row of zinnias or a 
clump of four-o’clocks. Look for the 
weedy places and pull out every little 
offender. Listen to your tone quality and 
learn to bring out all the lovely rainbow 
colors that make a garden so beautiful. 
Water it daily with a pitter-pattering 
shower of scales. Then you will be hap- 
pily surprised to find you have a lovely 
bouquet of pieces ready to play—and 
play well—for any one at any time. 

At least, that is the way Janet de- 
veloped her talent, and you can do as 
well. 


A Musical Family 


Those of you who answered the Jun- 
ior Etude Questionnaire last year may 
remember the questions: Do you take 
music lessons? What instruments do 
you play? Do other members of your 
family play? What instruments do they 
play? 

A great many interesting answers to 
these questions were received, but the 
record goes to Yvette Beatty, age 14, of 
Michigan. 

Yes, she studies music—piano, voice, 
trombone, Sousaphone, baritone, clari- 
net, French horn; she also studies har- 
mony! 

Yes, other members of her family 
play instruments—violin, string bass. 
guitar, mandolin, trombone and piano! 

That adds up to a lot of music in one 
family, and a lot of music practicing! 
Can any one beat that record? If so. 
write and tell Junior Etude about it. 
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Who Knows The Answers 
(Biography) 
(Keep score. One hundred is perfect) 


1. Schumann’s wife, Clara, was a con- 
cert artist. Did she play violin, piano 
or sing? (5 points) 

2. Which of the following composers 
died since 1900: Brahms, Dvorak, Grieg, 
MacDowell, Verdi, Tchaikovsky? (15 
points) 

3. How old was Handel when Haydn 
was born? (10 points) 

4. Was the composer Humperdinck 
(who wrote the opera “Hinsel and 
Gretel”) an Austrian, German, Bohe- 
mian, Scandinavian or Belgian (15 
points) 


5. How many symphonies did Mozart 
write? (20 points) 
6. Was Beethoven married? (5 points) 
7. What is Toscanini’s first name? (5 
points) 
8. How old was Haydn when Beethoven 
was born? (10 points) 
9. Was Schubert born before or after 
the year 1800? (5 points) 
10. From what is the theme given with 
this quiz taken? (10 points) 

(Answers on next page) 


A Busy Junior Etuder 


An interesting reply to the Junior Etude 
Questionnaire last year was received 
from Cynthia Perejda, age 13, Michi- 
gan. She plays violin in the All-City 
Orchestra of Detroit; in the Grosse 
Point Symphony Orchestra; in her own 
School Orchestra and in the Wayne 
University Summer Symphony Orches- 
tra. 

That is pretty good for a thirteen- 
year-old girl! 


Dear Junior Etude: 

I study clarinet and piano and have 
played in eight contests. I have com- 
posed an operetta, a minuet, a violin 
and piano sonata, a piece for clarinet 
and organ, a clarinet concerto for clar- 
inet and orchestra and am now working 
on my first cantata. I would like to hear 
from others who are interested in music. 


Charles Wisdom (Age 10), Connecticut 
e 


Dear Junior Etude: 
I am very much interested in opera and 
composition. I have written two operas 
and am working on my third. I have 
found ETUDE very helpful and would 
like to hear from others whe are in- 
terested in opera. 

David Lambert (Age 16), California 
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NO CONTEST THIS MONTH 


Results of 
November Puzzle Contest 


So many correct answers were re- 
ceived in the November Puzzle Contest 
it was difficult to select the winners. But 
remember, if you are in Class A or Class 
B and your paper looks like the work 
of a young child—even though the an- 
swers may be correct—you will not be 
a winner. Nor will you be a winner if 
you forget to give your complete ad- 
dress. No matter how good looking the 
papers may be, prizes could not be sent 
to contestants if the names of the towns 
or of the States are omitted from the 
addresses! (You would be surprised if 
you knew how often that happens.) 


Letier Bax 


Send replies to letters in care of 
Junior Etude, Bryn Mawr, Pa., and 
if correctly stamped, they will be 
forwarded to the writers. Do not ask 
for addresses. Foreign postage is 8 
cents. Foreign air mail rate varies, 
so consult your Post Office before 
stamping foreign air mail. Print 
your name and return address on 
the back of the envelope. 


Dear Junior Etude: 
I study violin and hope to become a pro- 
fessional musician. As I live in the 
country there is very little good music 
and J can not enter the Junior Etude 
Contests as it takes too long for entries 
to reach America. I enjoy the Junior 
Etude Quizzes very much. I would like 
to hear from readers in America and 
France, as I take French in school. I 
enjoy riding, swimming, tennis and 
basket ball. 

Wendy Pitt (Age 14), New Zealand 


Jameson Junior Pianists 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Faye Newman, June Mitchell, Miriam 
Whipple, Wanda Coleman, Judy Baw- 
den, Charles Long, Ned Applegate, 
Lynda Ann Smith, Carolyn Facelli, 
Nancy Gransley, Bill Black, Wanda 
Owen, Judy Phillips. 

(Age 7 to 16) 


Answers to 


November Puzzle 
Gluck, Liszt, Verdi, Elgar, Haydn, Grieg. 


Prize Winners 

Class A, Sally Schaefer, Iowa, tied with 
Harry E. Kitchen, Ohio. 

Class B, Ingrid Norquest, Texas, tied 
with Stephen Blum, Ohio. 

Class C. Juniorettes, Robin Lenn 
Fisher, Georgia, tied with Richard 
Behrens, Jr., Florida. 


Special Honorable Mention 
Ann Harycki, Wisconsin; Judith Kolbe, 
Pennsylvania; Katherine McCleary, 
Connecticut; Steven Lubin, New York: 
Norrine Nilsson, Pennsylvania; Donald 
Ambrose, Canada; Lorraine Turnbull, 
California. 


Honorable Mention 
(in alphabetical order) 


Patsy Aufranc, Becky Bryant, Elizabeth 
Burgoyne, Ingermarie Castro, Arlene 
Calzia, Andrea Colgan, Carrine Czyzew- 
ski, Norma Dixler, Janet Foxton, Gay 
Gilbertson, Elizabeth Gluvna, Martha 
Gower, Dolores Grabowski, Ann Hil- 
fiker, Vicki Hunt, Martha Carol Joiner, 
John J. Nerney, Margaret Nerney, Ed- 
win S. Palmer, Kent Porter, Michael 
Rozender, Betsy Schmidt, Elizabeth 
Schormuller, Marcia Sfregola, Richard 
M. Smith, Mary Alice Storer, Joanne 
Voden. 


Dear Junior Etude: 

Because I play piano, organ and flute, 
ETUDE is very interesting and helpful. 
I would like to hear from others who en- 
joy music, and especially any one who 
plays flute. Tennis, golf, photography 
and swimming are also hobbies of mine. 


Mary Ann Gully (Age 15), Minnesota 
® 


Dear Junior Etude: 
I have played the piano for three years 
and my favorite composers are Chopin, 
Rachmaninoff and Beethoven. In our 
school band I play oboe and clarinet. 
My hobbies are music, horseback rid- 
ing, sewing and swimming. I would like 
to hear from others. 

Elizabeth Green (Age 16), Virginia 


Answers to Quiz 
1. piano; 2. Dvorak, Grieg, MacDowell, 
Verdi; 3. forty-seven; 4. German; 5. 
forty-nine; 6. no; 7. Arturo; 8. thirty- 
eight; 9. before (1797) ; 10. Piano Con- 
certo No. 1, Second Movement, by 
Tchaikovsky. 
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THE BAND'S EQUIPMENT 
(Continued from Page 19) 


band until it is properly repaired. 
Such a plan at first thought may seem 
rather drastic. However, the fact re- 
mains that such discipline proves to 
be good training for the student and 


cerned with their proper care, we are 
teaching more than music—we are 
through music assisting them to estab- 
lish habits which will indirectly encour- 
age them to care for their bicycles, 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
WIND INSTRUMENT INVENTORY AND DEPRECIATION RECORD 


Name of Instrument Make 


Model Finish 


From whom 
Purchased. Date 


Serial Case 


COST RECORD 


Cost, Repairs and Replacements Mo 


iP: Expense Accumulated Cost 


DEPRECIATION RECORD 


Depreciation Net Annual 
Rate % Reserve 


ca) 
ia) 


Accumuiated 
Reserve Fund 


ae is { 
Net Book Appraisa/ 
Valuation Value Date 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Repair record of 


Instrument 


Make Serial Number 


Description of Repair 


Repaired By Cost 


Estimated life expectancy 


of instrument as result of repairs 


assures the band conductor ef equip- 
ment that is in proper playing condi- 
tion. Without such regulations bands- 
men are likely to defer any necessary 
repairs until “they get around to it.” 

In teaching our bandsmen to pur- 
chase instruments of fine quality and 
directing them in the problems con- 


books, clothes, and other personal be- 
longings. It is just such assistance that 
we give our bandsmen that makes of 
our music education program an imple- 
ment which, if employed in its broadest 
concept, can be one of education’s most 
effective programs in the development 


of our future citizens. THE END 


William D. Revelli, editor of ETUDE’s Band department, is at present in 
Europe making an extensive tour of some of the principal music centers of 
Italy, England, Belgium, Switzerland, Germany, France and Spain. It is 


Dr. Revelli’s hope that through conferences with European band directors 
and publishers, it will be possible to establish a standard “International Band 
Instrumentation.” Forthcoming issues of ETUDE will carry articles sent by 
Dr. Revelli from abroad. He will return home in July. 
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WORLD OF MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 10) 


Ernst Toch, Paul Nordoff and Nor- 
man Vogel are the first three composers 
to reside at the MacDowell Colony, 
Peterborough, New Hampshire, through- 
out the year. Heretofore, the Colony was 
open only during the summer seasons. 


Gunnar Johansen gave the world 
premiere in January, in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, of two recently-discovered piano 
works by Schubert. The works, reported 


to have been composed by Schubert in | 
his early youth, were found and verified | 


by musicologists in Malmo, Sweden. 


An Important Announcement 
It is with profound regret that we in- 


form our readers that Dr. Guy Maier, | 


for many years editor of the Pianist’s 


Page of ETUDE, has been compelled | 
because of demands on his time and a |} 
disturbing eye condition, to relinquish | 


his work as a member of our staff. Dr. 
Maier has been a source of inspiration 
and practical guidance to thousands of 
teachers and students. It is our hope 
that even though Dr. Maier will not be 
a regular contributor to ETUDE, it will 
be our privilege to present from time to 
time, special articles from his pen.—Ed. 


BOYS LIKE TO SING 
(Continued from Page 16) 


boy soprano. There must be a source of 
supply for new sopranos all the time to 
replace those boys who are changing 
to lower parts. There are two steps to 
keep in mind in developing the boy so- 
prano. The first is to develop the use 
of the light quality through the entire 
range. After this is accomplished the 
second is to blend this light quality into 
the thick or heavier quality of the lower 
tones in such a way that the change 
over from one quality to the other is 
accomplished smoothly and without no- 
tice by the listener. If the boy is chal- 
lenged properly he will take pride in 
doing this well. 

When we speak of the light voice we 
refer to tone quality and not to volume. 
Boys discover that they can sing two 
ways. The first is with what we call the 
thick or heavy voice. It has a range from 


about F or G below middle C—varying ; 
in different voices—to about B-flat or | 
C above middle C. They also find they | | 


can go much higher by singing a second 
way with what we call thin or light 
quality. The range in this voice is from 
about B-flat or middle C to about A or B 
an octave above—again varying in dif- 
ferent voices. This corresponds quite 
closely to the chest tones and head tones 
of the adult female soprano voice. 

(To be continued next month) 
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THE REIGN 
OF THE DISC JOCKEY 


(Continued from Page 49) 


can elicit from the public, Block points 
to an experience he had during the war. 
One day when he strode into his studio 
at New York City’s WNEW, where the 
“Make Believe Ballroom” got its start, 
he was introduced to a man who simply 
identified himself as “Mr. Jones from 
California.” Presenting Block with a 
record he had just made for RCA-Vic- 
tor, the Californian asked him to play 
it on the air, if he would. “Well, when 
I got around to playing it for my listen- 
ers I was so taken with it that I imme- 
diately put it on a second time, a thing 
I rarely do. The phones started ringing 
with calls from people who wanted to 
hear the piece again. ‘All right,’ I said 
to eaeh caller, ‘if you'll buy a War Bond 
Vl play it again.’ By the end of the day 
five thousand dollars had rolled in. And 
so it went each day for three weeks. 
when Spike Jones’ recording of In Der 
Fuehrer’s Face had sold one million dol- 
lars worth of bonds.” 

Just as he has given records a boost, 
so, too, has he helped certain vocalists 
up the ladder of fame. There was the 
young girl from Tennessee, for instance. 
who presented herself almost twenty 
years ago at Martin Block’s offices at 
WNEW, tired and unscrubbed after a 
long bus ride from the South, but 
anxious for an audition with tie man 
she knew had a real fondness for popu- 
lar singers. After he had seen to it that 
she had a chance to rest and freshen up, 
Block had little Frances-Rose perform 
her audition. “She sang just one song. 
Dinah,” he recalls, “but that was all I 
needed to convince me that here was a 
singer worth pitching for—and that a 
good stage name for her would be 
Dinah.” And so it was that Martin 
Block was introduced to Dinah (born 
Frances-Rose) Shore, who he, in turn, 
introduced to WNEW officials. Those 
officials, having learned that Block had 
a keen sense of talent when he had per- 
suaded them to hire an unknown croon- 
er named Frank Sinatra as staff singer, 
followed his suggestion again and ar- 
ranged a whole program built around 
Dinah and the young Sinatra. 

Besides vocalists Sinatra, Miss Shore 
and Bea Wain, almost every bandleader 
—Benny Goodman, Tommy Dorsey, 
Woody Herman, Harry James, the late 
Glenn Miller, among  others—have 
pointed to the pioneer disc jockey as 
one who helped them on their musical 
ways. 

Arthur Schwartz, one of the country’s 
top popular composers, will be the cen- 
ter of attention when six new songs he 
has written for “High Tor,” are heard 
over CBS-TV on Saturday, March 10. 
Fashioning a musical out of past drama- 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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| Bugs Bunn 


ee « Easy 


Use the new 


ADA RICHTER gas 
_, PIANO COURSE 


Familiar friends from the cartoon world— 
Porky Pig, Daffy Duck, Elmer Fudd, et al — 
ea & See ee 
will pitch in to help you bridge young pupils 
from play experience across td practical musical experience. 


° Clear 

¢ Comprehensive 

¢ Entertaining ¢ Contemporary <& 
for the Student for the Teacher 


Pre-School Book 60¢ * Books I, II, III (Early Beginner) 75¢, Book IV (Early 
Beginner) $1.00 * “Keyboard Games” (Supplementary material to be used 
with last half of Book I, and all of Book II) 75¢ * “Adventures At The Key- 
board” (Supplementary material to be used with all of Books III and IV) $1.00 


See it at your dealer, without delay 
M. WITMARK & SONS « 619 WEST 54th STREET, NEW YORK 1 9, N. Y. 


¢ Effective 


Stunning New 
Spinet by 


Starch 


The De Luxe 
Sheraton 


A Piano of Tasteful Elegance 
You and your family will cherish tor years 


Lovely, yet simple, characterized by graceful proportions. These 
are the reasons why Sheraton is so popular with today’s home- 
makers. In this new Starck De Luxe you have Sheraton in its 
most liveable version . . . and a spinet of fine musical quality. 
There are many other Starck styles. See them at your dealer’s today. 


FREE—‘“Music in Your Child’s Development’’—a helpful booklet you'll want if 
there are children in your home. 


8 A. Starch Bians Go. 234 sOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Ee ee 


y wants to help, you: 
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SUMMER SESSION 


1956 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
WORKSHOPS 


Central City Opera 
Workshop, June 24—-July 28 


Christiansen Choral 
School, June 24—June 30 


Music Education 
Workshop, July 2-July 13 


Voice Clinic, 
July 2—August 2 


Summer High School 
Institute, June 25-July 27 


Graduate Courses 
in 
music education and choral arranging; 


musicology; choral, woodwind, string lit- 
erature, procedures. 


WRITE FOR 1956 
SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN 


ROGER DEXTER FEE, Director, 
School of Music, Dept. U-3 
University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colorado 


Chicag o Musical College 


OF ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY 


Undergraduate and grad- 
uate courses leading to 
the Bachelor’s and the 


al 
A.S.M. accreditation. 


Applied music instruc- 
tion in piano, organ, 
voice and orchestral in- 
struments. 


el DO Bulletin upon request 
“‘where music lives’”’ 


430 South Michigan Ave.—Chicago 5 


BALDWIN-WALLACE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
BEREA, OHIO (suburb of Cleveland) 

Affiliated with a first class Liberal Arts College. 
Four and five year courses leading to degrees. 
Faculty of Artist Teachers. Send for catalogue 
or information to: 


CECIL W. MUNK, Director, Berea, Ohio 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Edwin Gerschefski, Dean, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Philadelphia Conservatory of 


Music 79th Year 
MARIA EZERMAN DRAKE, Director 


Piano, Orchestra, Opera, Chorus, 
Strings, Composition, Voice, Winds. 
Degree Courses 

216 S. 20th St. 


LOcust 7-1877 
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UNASHAMED ACCOMPANYING 


(Continued from Page 22) 


he interrupted piano business to advise 
serious study and to recommend Michael 
Hambourg as the foremost teacher in 
Toronto. Young Gerald soon began his 
work with Professor Hambourg and, in- 
directly, his career as accompanist. 

His teacher’s son, Boris Hambourg, 
the cellist, asked him to go on tour as 
accompanist for himself and a tenor 
who shared his program. Gerald, then 
fifteen, found himself working daily 
with a vocalist and an instrumentalist, 
a schedule he recommends for well- 
rounded development. He returned from 
the tour with such glowing notices that 
his parents, now seriously ambitious for 
him, decided that he deserved greater 
opportunities than Canada could offer. 
For a while, they thought of sending 
him to New York, but ultimately chose 
London where the lad would have fam- 
ily connections. In London, young Moore 
was heard by Sir Landon Ronald, the 
great conductor and head of the Guild- 
hall School of Music, who, in his own 
days as accompanist, had played for 
Melba. Amazed at the boy’s proficiency, 
Sir Landon invited him to the Guildhall 
School and advised him not to abandon 
accompanying. 

Mr. Moore tells you he got his great- 
est chance when he became accompanist 
to John Coates, the English tenor. “It 
was he who taught me the vast musical 
wealth to be found in accompanying,” 
he tells you. “He taught me to reflect the 
complete meaning of a song in the 
accompaniment. In the incomparable 
Miller Songs of Schubert, he would 
have me bring out both the flowing of 
the water and the sturdy peasant qual- 
ities of the miller. Once, when we began 
Die Allmacht, Coates stopped me and 
said, “Begin that again—and make it 
sound as if you knew what it is to go 
to church!” In love songs, ! had to play 
as if I were in love—in Der Erlkonig, 
my task was, not only to play chords 
and octaves, but to bring out the indi- 
vidual characteristics of the father, the 
child, and the sprite. Coates made me 
understand that only by living in the 
song and bringing out its truth can the 
accompanist help the singer to tell his 
full story.” 

Gerald Moore has been associated 
with the world’s foremost singers and 
instrumentalists, including John McCor- 
mack, Chaliapin, Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf. 

As to the training of the accompanist, 
Mr. Moore believes that the younger he 
begins work in the ensemble field, the 
better. It is best of all to begin serious 
study with the idea of becoming an 
ensemble pianist and working towards 
that goal. 

“People ask how the young ambitious 
accompanist is to get started,” says 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
SUMMER HIGHLIGHTS 


Special features of the Summer Session, 
which begins June 26 and ends August 
4, will be: 


@ Roger Wagner as guest conductor of 
the Summer Session Chorus. He directs 
the Roger Wagner Chorale of Los Angeles 
and has trained choruses for conductors 
Eugene Ormandy, Leopold Stokowski, 
Sergei Koussevitzky and Alfred Wallen- 
stein. 

® Désiré Defauw as guest conductor of 
the Summer Session Orchestra. Defauw 
formerly conducted the Chicago, Detroit, 
Grand Rapids and Montreal symphony 


orchestras. 


Additional information available from 


the School of Music Office. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


21st Season 


FOSTER MUSIC CAMP 


Richmond, Kentucky 


BAND & ORCHESTRA 
5 weeks, June 10 to July 14 
$100.00—ALL EXPENSES 


For High School Students 
James E. Van Peursem, Dir. 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


Founded 1857 
Edgar Nelson, Pres. Bernard Dieter, Dean 
Courses in all branches of music 


Degrees Bachelor and Master of Music and 
Music Education 


Member of National Association of 
Schools of Music 


Write for Cotalog ‘Ee 
410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Offers thorough training in music. Courses lead- 
ing to degrees of: Bacheler of Music, Bachelor of 
Music Education, Master of Music, and Master 
of Music Education. 
Member of the National Association corer of Music 
Bulletin sent upon reque 
W. ST. CLAIRE MINTURN, rbivestar 


NORTH PARK 
COLLEGE SCHOOL 


aN 


OF MUSIC 
DONALD F.OHLSEN A music school on 
Dean a college campus 


For Free Catalog Write Dept. ET 
Foster at Kedzie, Chicago 25 Member NASM 


SUBSCRIBE TO ETUDE AND SAVE! 


—$6.00 for two years. 
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Mr. Moore. “My answer is, get experi- 
ence. Get it by going after it, not by 
waiting for star engagements. Go to a 
singing teacher and ask to be allowed 
to accompany pupils. Do this for a 
smal] fee, or for no fee at all. It counts 
as your apprenticeship. It will yield you 
enormous benefits. Only by working 
with singers can you learn voice produc- 
tion, text values, the art of the singer’s 
phrasings, the singer’s need for breath 
(and how to allow for it), repertoire, 
the rudiments of balance of tone be- 
tween voice and piano, the practical 
uses of transposition. 

“Then, inside or outside of vocal 
studios, the accompanist must make 
himself master of the various styles in 
which he may be called upon to work. 
He will need to be perfectly familiar 
with Mozart and Beethoven violin so- 
natas; with the Lieder of Schubert, 
Schumann, Wolf, R. Strauss, Brahms; 
with the impressionistic school of De- 
bussy, Fauré, Ravel. 

“He should be able to help any 
singer for whom he plays. Should he 
notice, for instance, that the singer is 
showing signs of deviating from pitch, 
he can help to make her hear through 
her own tones, by a quick sharpening 
of tone on the piano. He can give the 
singer great psychological support, over 
and above technical aids. Let us sup- 
pose that the singer has a high-G of 
several measures’ duration; at the same 
moment, the accompanist strikes one 
big sustained chord, and nothing more. 
He can put down his pedal and lift his 
hands from the keys; or, he can put 
down the pedal and keep his hands, not 
only on the keys, but dug deeply into 
them. In either case, his chord will 
sound exactly the same; once his tones 
have been struck, nothing he can do 
will in any way alter them. To the 
singer, however, there is all the differ- 
ence in the world. By lifting his hands, 
he seems to say, ‘Go it alone—I’m busy 
elsewhere.’ By leaving his hands on the 
keys, or by seeming to glide into his 
notes, he says, ‘I’m here with you, doing 
all the helpful things we did when we 
rehearsed.’ The singer feels this, and is 
buoyed. It also makes a better feeling 
for the audience. 

“As to maintaining his fluency, the 
accompanist works exactly as the solo 
pianist does; if he is wise, he goes 
through a regular daily stint of scales 
and arpeggios, in addition to difficult 
passages from his scores. By means 
such as these, the accompanist can help 
himself never to be ashamed.” 


THE END 


ILLUSTRATION CREDITS 
13—New York Times 
14, 15—B. Ryabinin 

A. Mikhailov 
18—Whitestone Photo 
23—Walter E. Owe, Basch 
26—John Mitchell 
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Fourteenth Season 


ROCKY RIDGE MUSIC CENTER 


at the foot of Long's Peak, Estes Park, Colorado 
JUNE 19 TO AUGUST 4, 1956 
. . . . . oe 
Intensive musical pursuit in an ideal vacation setting. Faculty of nationally known artists. 
Scholarships available through auditions held regionally throughout the United States. 


rr 
WORK SHOP for PIANO TEACHERS 
June 24 to June 29 


To be conducted by Beth Miller Harrod, director of Rocky Ridge Music Center, well 
known Pianist and Teacher. 


om 
For detailed information write: 
Executive Secretary, Rocky Ridge Music Center 
Suite 3, 143 North Thirteenth Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 


BERKLEY SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 


HAROLD and MARION BERKLEY, Directors 
at 


BRIDGTON ACADEMY, ON LONG LAKE 
NORTH BRIDGTON, MAINE 


SIX-WEEKS SESSION FOR STRING PLAYERS AND PIANISTS 
JULY 9 THROUGH AUGUST 18, 1956 


Individual lessons, orchestras, discussion groups 
Chamber Music featured 


ALL RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


For brochure, write Berkley Summer Music School 
315 W. 98th St., New York 25, N. Y. 


ANDERSON JUNIOR COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC well-staffed with Conservatory graduates; recently equipped with 
new Steinway pianos throughout. Piano, voice, violin, organ, Glee Club. 

Faculty, student recitals; annua! presentation of ‘'Amahl & the Night Visitors''; Concert series. 
Christian college with 2 yrs. college work; A.A. degree; Individual guidance; Social life; Beauti- 
ful campus in Piedmont Carolina. Tuition, $620 yearly. 


THE REV. E. F. HAIGHT, Th.D., D.D., PRESIDENT. 


Anderson, S. C. 


iusic & Art Tour 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sf 


PAK 


> 3 Europe’s Festivals, Sights, 4th 
0 ron S NSN year, 47 days, $990 up. Send for 
Ger he) Brochure. Reserve Now. 


"A aw 
DR. STERLING WHEELWRIGHT, San Francisco 
State College, 1614 Holloway Ave., S.F. 12, Calif. 


A Division of the 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 


Courses in all branches of music 
leading to B.M. and M.M. Degrees. 
Doctor of Musical Arts Degree in 
Applied Music, Composition, and 
Music Education. 


Distinguished Faculty Includes: 


George Bornoff 
Rafael Bronstein 
Arthur Fiedler 
Karl Geiringer 
David Blair McClosky 
Emanuel Ondricek 
Gardner Read 
Jules Wolffers 


For catalog write: 


Robert A. Choate, Dean 
25 Blagden Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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OF MUSIC 


Dedicated to the Superior Training of American Talent 
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Intensive professional study of MUSIC, 
balanced with a liberal arts program 
in America’s first coeducational college. 
Dormitories. Concert series by guest and 
Oberlin artists. Excellent practice facil- 
ities. Faculty of 55 eminent musicians. 


Member National Association of Schools of Music 


Write for: 


— Conservatory catalog describing de- 
grees awarded 


— Bulletin on admission and audition 


procedures 


—Calendar of music events of the cur- 
rent year 


— Programs of concerts, recitals given 
during past season 


Director of Admissions, Oberlin College 
Box 536, Oberlin, Ohio 


MUSIC CAREERS 
PIANO—VOICE—INSTRUMENTAL 


Public School Music—Church Music 
Opera — Radio — Television 
Bachelor and Master Degrees 


ST.LOUIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 4 


7807 Bonhomme Avenue—St. Louis 5, Mo. 


SAY 


Sa ee 


A non- -profit educational institution of higher learning approved for 
non-immigrant foreign students and for G.I. Training. Institutional 
Member National Association of Schools of Music. 
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Persis Cox, who will give courses in Boston, San Francisco and 
Seattle this year, says: 

"When all teachers awaken to the opportunities of the 
Guild Syllabus and use the ‘musicianship phases’, the result 
will be even greater achievements for piano teaching in 


America.” 


e: National 

Persis Cox 
EAM, Lond ‘ 
ee Piano Teachers 


GUIL 


Nat'l Hdqtrs: Box 1113, Austin 66, Texas 


Address: 
Trinity Court 
Boston 16, Mass. 
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THE REIGN 
OF THE DISC JOCKEY 


(Continued from Page 57) 


tic hits—such as this Maxwell Anderson 
play about a present-day gentleman who 
owns New York’s historic mountain and 
loves the ghost of a Dutch girl dead 
three hundred years—is one of the 
things the television industry does best. 
What with Schwartz contributing the 
music, Anderson providing the lyrics, 
and Bing Crosby and Julie Andrews 
heading the cast, this ought to prove 
another example of fine TV entertain- 
ment. 


Indistinct “Butterfly” 


Since the purpose of doing opera in 
English is that people may understand 
the words, it was unfortunate that much 
of the text in the recent production of 
“Madam Butterfly” was indistinguish- 
able. We are somewhat accustomed not 
to hear the words in a vast opera house, 
but in a studio, where the proper 
placing of microphones is all that is 
needed for successful broadcasting of 
both words and music, there is little ex- 
cuse for not having the former heard 
clearly. 

Although the enunciation of soprano 
Elaine Malbin, in the title role, was 
probably somewhat at fault, her charac- 
terization was lovely and touching. She 
convinced us in song and action, as do 
most artists NBC has presented in the 
opera series which is the pride of tele- 
vision. 

The Ford Foundation’s “Omnibus” 
could be the pride of television, too, if 
it would consistently present such out- 
standing programs as the recent one in 
which Leonard Bernstein demonstrated 
the art of conducting, showing, in par- 
ticular, how important it is for a con- 
ductor to put his personality into his 
work. 

The month of March does find the 
N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony present- 
ing a series of first-class, if conventional 
programs, in its Sunday afternoon CBS 
broadcasts. In honor of the composer’s 
bicentennial, Bruno Walter conducts 
Myra Hess in Mozart’s Piane Concerto 
in G Major (K. 453) on March 4 and 
mezzo-soprano Jennie Tourel, tenor 
Leopold Simoneau, baritone William 
Warfield and the Westminster Choir in 
Mozart’s Requiem on March 11. With 
Guido Cantelli conducting, Wilhelm 
Backhaus plays Beethoven’s Fourth Pi- 
ano Concerto on March 18; Walter 
Gieseking, Beethoven’s “Emperor” Con- 
certo on March 25. 

This still being the opera season, 
vocalists again dominate the “Telephone 
Hour” and “Voice of Firestone” on 
Monday evenings. The former, over 
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NBC radio, will present bass-baritone 
George London (March 5), soprano 
Victoria de los Angeles (March 12), 
13-year-old violinist Marilyn Dubow 
(March 19)—the youngest performer 
ever to appear on this program; so- 
prano Eileen Farrell (March 26). For 
its ABC simulcasts, ““The Voice of Fire- 
stone” has soprano Roberta Peters 
(March 5), tenor Brian Sullivan 
(March 12), soprano Eleanor Steber 
(March 26), with the soloist for March 
19 still to be determined. THE END 


THEY MAKE MUSIC 
WHEREVER THEY GO 


(Continued from Page 11) 


drop anything important to sound an A. 
The expense of getting out the directory 
is met by voluntary contributions. 

There are times when Helen Rice, 
whose New York studio apartment is 
the scene of frequent music-at-midnight 
sessions, has qualms that traveling 
members will intrude on others they 
don’t happen to know. Or that persons 
interested in other than chamber music 
will be given easy entree to people’s 
homes. So far, nothing untoward has 
happened. 

ACMP grew out of a real need, the 
need for playing-minded people to know 
the whereabouts of kindred souls. By 
rounding them up in a directory, it 
helped to bring them together and keep 
alive a languishing art, an art which 
goes back to Elizabethan England. To 
find congenial friends quickly in new 
surroundings has been one of the spe- 
cial advantages of ACMP membership. 

How these objectives were met, is 
perhaps best told by the members them- 
selves. Dr. Hans Cohn, a practicing 
physician of Woodstock, N. Y., claims 
the recipe for the ideal vacation. It 
started last year when he drove through 
scenic sections of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts by day, played chamber 
music by night. “This year,” he said, 
“we decided to take three weeks. As we 
looked through our maps to determine 
the route, we looked through our direc- 
tory to plan where to play. Our route 
took us through Pittsburgh, Oberlin, 
Louisville, Memphis and New Orleans. 
It was wonderful, the hospitality and 
cordiality extended to us everywhere.” 

In New Orleans, Dr. Cohn got a bit 
of a surprise. “One member of the 
group I played with,” he said, “looked 
vaguely familiar. It bothered us both 
for a while. Then suddenly we remem- 
bered. During World War II, we had 
met in New Guinea under far different 
circumstances. Here—in New Orleans, 
well, it’s a strange world indeed.” 

To someone who has not been bitten by 
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SPECIAL COURSES IN 
MUSIC AND 
MUSIC EDUCATION 


SUMMER SESSION 


GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished 
faculty. 
UNDERGRADUATE WORK in more than 
1000 outstanding courses. 
~ LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RESEARCH 
facilities of highest quality. 
nee WORKSHOPS AND INSTITUTES 
Government and Politics 
Family Life 
Biological Sciences 
Physics; Chemistry 
Industrial Education 
Humanities; Speech and many others 


—and RECREATION!—symphony and other con- 
certs—plays—excursions—lectures—golf—tennis— 
swimming—fishing—campus in a distinguished cul- 
tural center yet located in the cool and refreshing 
Land of 10,000 Lakes. 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
JUNE 11-JULY 14 JULY 16-AUGUST 18 


For Bulletin write Dean of Summer Session, 611 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MIEN NEA POLES 1 47. M ION NES O'TA 


Sherwood Music School 


formance. Member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Music. Founded 
1895. Splendidly equipped lake-side 
building. Fall term begins September 
14. For Catalog, write Arthur Wildman, 
Musical Director. 


Thorough professional training for sue- 
cessful careers. One and two-year Cer- 
tificate courses prepare for private 
studio teaching. Bachelor and Master 
Degrees, four and five years. Piano, 
voice, organ, violin, ’cello, wind instru- 
ments, composition, public schoo! mu- 
sic. Faculty of renowned European and 
American artists. Many opportunities 
for public recital, solo and group per- 


SHERWOCD BUILDING 
1014 South Michigan Avenue 
Chieago 5, Illinois 


In the” 
heart 
of 
cultural 
Chicago 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Arved Kurtz, Director Chartered 1878 
College and Professional Courses .. « Class and Individual 
Instruction . . . Daytime or Evening . . . Full or Part Time 

Write for Catalog 


114 EAST 85th STREET NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Reginald Stewart, Director 


, ith 
; lete musical training in all branches. Diploma, M.Mus., B.Mus., Teacher's Certificate. Affiliation wit 

ne Hopkins University, Goucher and Loyola Colleges. Member of the National Association of Schools of 
Music and of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Dormitories. : 


SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 25 to AUGUST 4 
Registrar, 9 E. Mt. Vernon Place 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
i 


The University of Rochester 
HOWARD HANSON, Director 


ALLEN |, McHOSE, Director of the Summer Session 


TRAINING YOUNG MUSICIANS FOR 
PROFESSIONAL CAREERS 


Concert Stage Opera 
Teaching 
College and University 
Composition Music Theory 
Musicology Conducting 
Radio Arranging 
Administration 


Public School 


Bachelor of Music 
Master of Music Master of Arts 
Doctor of Musical Arts Doctor of Philosophy 


Attractive Social and Recreational Programs 


Scholarship Assistance Dormitories for Men and Women 


APPLICATIONS NOW BEING CONSIDERED FOR 1956 


For information write Edward H. Easley, Director of Admissions 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 


Sacred Music course offers . . . 

majors in piano, organ, voice and 
composition. Also instruction in or- 
chestral instruments, music theory 
and literature — plus a number of un- 
usual church related subjects. Excel- 
lent, experienced faculty. 

New, four-story William Howard 
Doane Memorial music building pro- 
vides modern classrooms and 
sound-proof practice rooms. Practice 
facilities include 66 pianos, 3 pipe 


Specialized, well-rounded training 
prepares you for a ministry of music. 
For important spiritual emphasis, 
MBI’s Sacred Music course combines 
comprehensive Bible study with the 
intensive music training on conserva- 
tory level. 


organs and 5 electric organs. 


Unlimited opportunities for prac- 
tical experience with the MBI musical 
groups, on our own radio station, 
WMBI, and in Chicago’s many 
churches. 


Write today for descriptive CATA- 
Loc. Address Office of Admissions, 


General tuition at Moody is FREE. L 
Fees for applied music are very rea- )ept. ED56-323. 
sonable. 


Fall Registration, Sept. 4-10 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE. 


CHICAGO -10, UELINOES.: 


820 NORTH: SLA. CALLE: STREET: 


MUSIC and ARTS INSTITUTE of SAN FRANCISCO 
Bachelor of Music Degree 


Free Literature 9497 Inelvson, §.F. 15 Ross McKee, Director 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC—CHICAGO 


Offers courses in all branches of music 
69th year. Faculty of 130 artist teachers 
Member of National Association of Schools of Music 
Send for a free catalog—address: John R. Hattstaedt, Pres., Kimball Bldg., Chicago 572. 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY 


JORDAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


A rich tradition, a progressive philosophy, an outstanding faculty, complete accred- 
itation. Baccalaureate degrees in Dance, Drama, Music, Music Education, Radio. 
Write for catalogue and desired information 


JORDAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC (Box E), 1204 North Delaware Street 


Indianapolis 2, Indiana 
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this particular bug, it’s hard to under- 
stand the high fever it brings on. There 
seems to be no immunity for young or 
old. Every year between Christmas and 
New Year, a group of college students 
get together for a chamber music house 
party. Traveling to their isolated spot 
on an island off Woods Hole, Mass., is 
a toil. 

“To get there,” wrote one of last 
year’s party, “we found ourselves hoof- 
ing it from train to bus and back, wield- 
ing our bulky duffel in as delicate a 
manner as possible to protect our in- 
struments in tortuous passageways. 

“By the time we arrived at Buzzard’s 
Bay. one of the most important portage 
steps on the trip, we felt too exhausted 
to move from the waiting room bench. 
The Buzzard’s Bay station is one of 
those last outposts where people lose 
hope waiting for long overdue trains. 
Just as our mood was hitting bottom 
someone came up with the crazy idea 
we play a string quartet while waiting. 
We rushed to open our instrument cases 
before reason and logic should inter- 
fere. With the station agent’s permis- 
sion, so help us all, we played the 
Haydn Quartet in D, Op. 20, No. 4. 

“Haydn made a belated début that 
night in the sleepy, smoky Buzzard’s 
Bay railroad station. The frozen faces 
of the waiting passengers thawed a bit. 
As for us, we were so stimulated, we 
sang rounds and madrigals all the jog- 
ging, jolting way to Woods Hole where 
we met our friends and proceeded to the 
island. It was a fitting send-off to the 
wonderful week that followed.” 

At the tag end of the house party, the 
young people played all day and night. 
Arriving home the next day, they 
promptly went to bed. Their parents 
couldn’t understand why playing cham- 
ber music was so exhausting. 

In their far travels, more members 
are finding their music an introduction 
to the peoples of many lands, partic- 
ularly in England. Arriving in London, 
Mrs. Hoxie Fairchild of New York 
promptly consulted Dr. Benjamin Lee 
on “my need of medicine to keep my 
arthritis within bounds so I can con- 
tinue to play string quartets.” 

“Well, well,” exclaimed the doctor. 
“T play cello. When can we make up an 
evening for a quartet?” During her 
short stay in England, Mrs. Fairchild 
played 18 times with different groups. 
On her way to the Edinburg Festival, 
she stopped in Knutsford, Chesire, to 
play in a string quartet with Edgar 
Fuchs, war-time host of her friend, 
Joseph Stein. The manner in which 
Stein joined the Fuchs quartet was an- 
other one of those things. 

A sergeant in the American Army, 
Stein was stationed in England during 
the last war. Wandering around one 
day, he heard strains of a string quar- 
tet coming through a window. He rang 
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the bell, was invite in and urged to 
take the cello part. His host was Edgar 
Fuchs, who has played with many of the 
greats and near greats in Europe. 

Nor is it any barrier to these enthu- 
siasts—not knowing each other’s lan- 
guage. Two health research scientists, 
Drs. Walter Schlesinger and Ernest 
Bueding went to Rome last fall for an 
international scientific congress. “When 
we gathered at the home of one of the 
players,” wrote Dr. Bueding, “we found 
we had to converse in four languages, 
as there was no language understood by 
all of us. However, as soon as we started 
playing a Beethoven quartet, we under- 
stood each other perfectly, and I felt 
completely at home.” 

The ACMP was started by the late 
Leonard A. Strauss of Indianapolis, In- 
diana, whose idea of perfect bliss was 
to sit in with a string quartet. His home 
was a rendezvous of music _ lovers. 
Strauss helped organize the first Indian- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra. 

As vice president in charge of mer- 
chandising for a large tailoring con- 
cern, his job required him to travel a 
lot. He always took his fiddle along on 
his trips just in case. Came an idea one 
night in a hotel room. There must be 
hundreds of people like himself, who 
would be delighted to play with others 
if they knew where to find them. He 
promptly wrote 15 letters to music 
lovers of his acquaintance. These 15 
wrote to others. So the list mush- 
roomed. The directory of members— 
issued every two years—gets bulkier 
every new issue. The addition of re- 
corder players particularly swelled the 
list. Compiling it has become such a 
chore for overworked Helen Rice, who 
contributes her time gratis, a paid 
secretary is in the offing. 

In the short span of its history, the 
ACMP has made notable gains. It has 
revived interest in chamber music in the 
U.S. As Helen Rice pointed out, with 
few exceptions, the public schools pay 
scant attention to small ensembles. In- 
stead they concentrate on bands and 
orchestras. Result is that when well 
trained school musicians graduate, they 
drop their music unless they can find a 
band or orchestra to join. Whereas, 
in small groups, it’s easier to get to- 
gether and just as satisfying. And 
chamber music literature is abundant 
and contains some of the choice works 
of great composers. ACMP is turning 
the attention of schools to chamber mu- 
sic and is providing the opportunity for 
more school trained instrumentalists to 
keep playing. 

Moreover, it has encouraged living 
composers to write music. At least, 
it gets played. Lists of contemporary 
music are frequently sent to members 
in the news letter. 

But members are particularly gratified 
because they are giving Europeans a 
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BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


ALBERT ALPHIN, Dir. 


Courses in Applied Music, Composition and Music Education leading to 
Mus.B. degree. DRAMA and DANCE courses leading to B. F. A. degree. 
Faculty of 50 including members of Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Dormitories for Women, Catalog on request. 

Member of National Association of Schools of Music 


Summer Term 
June 25-Aug. 4 


26 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Fall Term 
Sept. 18 


WHERE SHALL | 


GO TO STUDY? 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


Teacher of Piano 
Matthay exponent, formerly his representative. 
Private lessons, technic courses; available as visit- 
ing lecture-recitalist, or critic-teacher. 
Six-Day Piano Seminars 
801 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 


EDWIN HUGHES 


Summer Master Class for 
Pianists and Teachers 
July 2—August || 
117 East 79th St., New York, N. Y. 
Write for information 


HELEN ANDERSON 


"Teacher of Successful Pianists’ 
Master's Technique—Tone—Interpretation 
Special Courses: Harmony, Improvisation 
166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Sc 4-8385 


Mme. Giovanna Viola Hull (Desmond) 
Teacher of singing—European trained 
"Bel Canto" 
Voice culture—diction—coaching 
Phone: Trafalgar 7-8230 
608 West End Ave. New York City 


CRYSTAL WATERS 


Teacher of Singing 
Popular Songs and Classics 
TV.—Radio—Stage Concert 
405 East 54th St. New York 22, N. Y. 


LEOPOLD WOLFSON 


Pianist, teacher, Composer 
Teacher of Aaron Copland, Elie Siegmeister and 
many artists and teachers. 
BEGINNING TO ARTISTIC FINISH 
Hotel Ansonia, B'way at 73rd St., New York City 


WILLIAM FICHANDLER 


Pianist, Teacher 
314 West 75th St., New York, Su-7-3775 
Compositions published by G. Schirmer 
and Theodore Presser. 


ERNESTO BERUMEN 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
is accepting a limited number of serious 
piano students in New York City. For infor- 

mation write: 
150 Greenway Terrace, Forest Hills 
75, L. 1, New York 


ROSE RAYMOND 
Eminent Pianist 
Exponent of Matthay principles 
Teacher of teachers 
Private Lessons 
Available for Recitals 
and Lecture-Recitals 
320 West 86th St., New York City 24 
Tel. EN 2-7586 


MARY BOXALL BOYD 


Pupil of Leschetizky and Artur Schnabel 
"Pianist and teacher of renown''—ETUDE music 
magazine 

Now teaching at Nola Studios, Steinway Hall 
113 W. 57th St. New York City 


CECILE. JAHIEL 


Concert Pianist—Teacher—Composer 
Ist Prize—Paris Conservatory 
Former Pupil of Cortot, Ravel 

PIANO LESSONS. Beginners to Artists 

Master Classes future Concert Pianists 

18 East 95th, New York 28, ENright 9-4244 


HAZEL GRIGGS 


Pianist 
Beginners to Young Artists 
Teacher's Workshops 
522 Steinway Hall SC 3-6085 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


WILLIAM T. POLLAK 
A.M., Mus. Doc., A.A.G.O. 
New York College of Music 

Piano, Organ, Conducting, Coaching, 

Choir Training, Improvisation, 

Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, 
Composition, Orchestration 

Correspondence Courses 


9 Melrose Lane, Douglaston 63, L.I., N.Y. 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN: Mus.D. 


Eminent Vocal Teacher 
167 Elmhurst Ave. Highland Park 3, Mich. 
Phone: Townsend 8-3567 


or 
1455 Harvard Blvd. Toledo 14, Ohio 
Phone: Walbridge 2594 


HARRY EULER TREIBER: Mus. D. 


Voice Building 


Pupil of the late Wm. L. Whitney 
(Vannucini Method) 


Studio 509: 270 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


LUCIUS DUNCAN 
Violinist 
104 N. Mole St., Phila. 2, Pa. 


ISABEL HUTCHESON 


Refresher Course for Piano Teachers: 
Modern Piano Technic: Coaching Concert Pianists: 
Group Work: For further information address 
Studio 202, 1005!/. Elm St., Dallas, Texas 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 


17447 Castellammare Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
Gladstone 4-1803 


MAE GILBERT REESE 
Pianist 
Specialized training for 
teachers and concert artists 
857 S. Rempau Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Cal. 
We 4-4272 


HAROLD HURLBUT 


Has taught singers of METROPOLITAN Opera, 
Chicago and San Francisco Operas, stage, screen, 
radio, television, including 
NADINE CONNER, HOWARD KEEL, Evelyn Her- 
bert, Henry Cordy and many others. 

2150 N. Beachwood Dr., Hollywood, Cal. 


HENRY O'CONNELL 


Teacher Violin & Clarinet Coach 
Formerly a College Instructor 
Advanced Pupils or Earnest Beginners 
325 South Pleasant Royal Oak, Mich. 
Appointments by mail only 


BAIN DAYMAN 


Recognized Vocal Authority and Coach 
Teaching in Hollywood since 1925—Member of the 
National Association of Teachers of Singing 
1354 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood, Calif. HO 5-8942 


HANS BARTH 


Courses for piano teachers and pianists 
held in various states. Send postal to 
Rt. 6, Box 76W, Jacksonville 7, Florida 


Lo 7-0723 
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HARMONY, Composition, Orchestration, 
Musical Theory. Private or Correspond- 
ence Instruction. Manuscripts revised 
and corrected. Music arranged. Frank S. 
Butler, 32-46 107 St., East Elmhurst 69, 
ING NE 


LEARN PIANO ‘TUNING — Simplified, 

authentic instruction $4.00—Literature 

ao Prof. Ross, 456 Beecher St., Elmira, 
EY 


WRITE SONGS: Read ‘“Songwriter’s 
Review” Magazine, 1650—ET Broadway, 
New York 19, 25¢ copy; $2.00 year. (Hst. 
1946) 


FOR SALE. Rare recordings, free lists. 
Collections bought. E. Hirschmann, 100 
Duncan Ave., Jersey City, New Jersey. 


SWING PIANO—BY MAIL. 30 self- 
teaching lessons $3. Samples. Over 50 
publications. Phil Breton Publications, 
P.O. Box 1402, Omaha 8, Nebraska. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME. 
Course by Dr. Wm. Braid White, world’s 
leading piano technician and_ teacher. 
Write Karl Bartenbach, 1001A Wells St., 
Lafayette, Ind. 


FREE MAIL-ORDER CATALOG: Hun- 
dreds of self-instructive books for mu- 
sicians, from jazz to symphony. Walter 
Stuart Music Inc., 421-B Chestnut St., 
Union, N. J. 


SACRIFICING 200 ACCORDIONS—ALL 
KINDS. Discounts to 70%. Free catalog. 
Claviolines or other musical instrument 
secured. Discount House, 8932 88 St., 
Woodhaven 21, New York, Vi 7-0866. 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC TO 
1850. Catalog 15¢. Classics exchanged 
for popular. Fore’s, H3151 High, Denver 
5, Colorado. 


OLD VIOLINS AND OTHER INSTRU- 
MENTS. Repairing. Supplies. Eaken, 
a E. Washington St., Chambersburg, 
a. 


JOHN S. HULL, Violin Maker, 32 years 
experience. Specializing in fine repair- 
ing. References furnished. Fort Hunter, 
New York. 


PIANO TECHNIC SIMPLIFIED. Play 
popular music professional style. $1.00. 
Beaks, 234 E. 58th Street, New York 
ONG Ye. 


TYPIANO. The Touch System of Play- 
ing the Piano. The Powell Piano Mask 
blocks the sight of the keyboard but 
permits sight of the music. Play like the 
artists —by the exclusive senses of 
touch and hearing. Iffectively aids 
hand independence, ear-training, sight 
reading, memorizing. One piano mask 
with manual of instruction and original 
exercises. Send $2. Address John KE. 
nee 1001 Churchill Ave., Utica, 


GROTRIAN-STEINWEG PIANOS, in- 
ternationally acclaimed “The World's 
Finest’, imported from Germany. Write 
HOLSTAD MUSIC HOUSE, 337 Oak 
Grove, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FREE—Amazing new booklet ‘Success, 

Popularity, Happiness From Your Pi- 

ano.” How to find the newest in modern 

piano playing secrets. Ernest Weidner 

on 423 E. Seventh St., Boston 27, 
ass. 


VIOLINMAKERS, AMATEURS, PRO- 
FESSIONALS. Fine tone Seasoned Euro- 
pean Violinmakers wood. Complete Ma- 
terials, Tools, Instructions, Patterns. Il- 
lustrated Catalogue 10¢. Premier Violin 
Supplies, Division EVN, 430 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles 13, California. 


WANTED, ACCOMPLISHED PIANIST 
to work with young man violinist pre- 
paring for series of concerts, recitals, 
auditions. Young lady of good Christian 
character, Baptist or related denomina- 
tion. German or of German background 
Breer red: Box 54, ETUDH, Bryn Mawr, 
a. 
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ACCORDIONS—Direct from importer— 
save 50% and more! Free trial. Lifetime 
guarantee. Trades accepted. Free Cata- 
log. Write Accordion Manufacturers, 
Dept. 36EU, 2003 Chicago, Chicago 22, 
Illinois. as 


PIANO TUNING COURSE — Complete 
self-instruction lessons. Also teaches 
you piano regulating, repairing and 
other servicing operations. Wonderful, 
illustrations. Full price, only $4.95 post- 
paid—or c.o.d. plus postage. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or refund. Nelson Com- 
pany, 210 S. Clinton, Dept. AU-100, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


ARRANGEMENTS—rich, full sounding 
Tenor Band Arrangements, ‘‘Pops,”’ 
Standards, Specials. Bob Bullard, 1118 
North Sixth, Maywood, Ill. 


MODERN HARMONY. Composition in- 
struction. New, individual, ‘Personal 
Letter” method. Piano arrangements 
made. Korber studios, 406 St. Johns 
Place, Brooklyn 38, N.Y. 


ESQUIRE ACCOMPANIMENT REC- 
ORDS solve singers’ accompaniment 
problems. Also constitute priceless 
coaching. Made to order, or L. P. Albums. 
Esquire Records, 690 Washington Street, 
Brookline, Mass. 


HAND BUILDING EXERCISES FOR 
PIANISTS by Weldon Carter. Teachers, 
concert pianists, advanced students. A 
better technic with 20 minutes daily 
practice. Send $1.00 for copy to Wash- 
ington Musical Institute, 1730 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


SCIENTIFIC SIGHT READING guaran- 
tees immediate sight reading improve- 
ment—36 pages—$1—Morong, Box 21, 
Brooklyn 25, New York. 


WRITE-A-TUNE! Fun! Fame! Surprise 
offer! Griscom “Opportune,”’ Berkshire 
V, Sandy Hook, Conn. 


THE WINSETT TRANSPOSER takes 
the confusion out of. transposing sheet 
music from one key to another. Saves 
time. Plastic slide rule. $4.95 postpaid. 
P. Winsett Co., Key West, Florida. 


VIOLIN LABEL FACSIMILES—Free 
booklet of thirty-five old labels. Bro- 
ehure of modern Italian, French and 
German Violins and Bows. Importers. 
Suburban Music, M. H. Brinser, 643 
Stuyvesant Avenue, Irvington, Ass 


MUSICAL CHART: For chord building, 
transposing, harmony, composing, ar- 


‘ranging, and experimenting. Five-page 


pamphlet. Price $1 subject to change 
without notice. Money order or certified 
check to accompany order. Albert A. 
Patrick, 411 Pleasant St., Elmira, N. Y. 


FOR RENT—Studio and/or living quar- 
ters—LANZA SCHOOL of DANCE, MU- 
SIC and ART, 1931 Flatbush Ave. (Cor- 
ner Kings Highway). ES-2536, NA8-0878. 
Reasonable, excellent location. 


INTERESTED IN contacting possessor 
of spare records of Kathryn Grayson’s 
songs before “Grounds for Marriage.” 
P. O. Box 302, Emporia, Kansas. 


CHOPIN—YOUNG POLISH GENIUS by 
Wynn Hammer. Piano students find this 
attractive book a must. Music critics 
agree this book is marvelous. Send 
money order $2.50 immediate shipment. 
Arpeggio Press Publications, P. O. Box 
nee City Station, New York 19, 


60 MINUTE ORGAN COURSE. Learn to 
play the organ instantly. Send $1.25 to 
Moorman Music Co., 2913 7th Street 
Meridian, Miss. Y 
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higher regard for American culture. Mrs. 
H. R. Ripple spent several years in 
Germany, her husband having been sent 
over with the American Army of occu- 
pation. “I was urged to join the local 
orchestra in Straubing,” she wrote. “I 
learned afterward that people had been 
very doubtful about me, not believing 
that my musical background could be. 
anything like theirs. One man said, ‘It | 
is amazing to find that you know the | 
same music we do. Surely it is very un- | 
usual for an American to care for cham- | 
ber music.’ At which point I got out | 
my ACMP directory and showed the | 
number of members listed. They were | 
all greatly impressed, thought it a mar- 
velous idea, considered starting a chap- | 
ter. They welcomed me to the orchestra | 
with a little speech and just before we | 
left Straubing, an article appeared in | 
the newspaper about the American | 
violist.” 

After making such a promising start | 
with little fanfare and publicity, ACMP 
gives promise of growing to sizable pro- 
portions. And what with 29 million peo- 
ple in the U.S. now playing or learning | 
to play musical instruments, it would 
seem that the musical amateur is back 
in this country and raring to go. 

“The word ‘amateur,’” said G. K. 
Chesterton, “has become by the thou- | 
sand oddities of language to convey the 
idea of tepidity; whereas the word itself 
has the meaning of passion. Nor is this 
peculiarity confined to the mere form 
of the word; the actual characteristic 
of these nameless dilettanti is a genuine — | 
fire and reality. A man must love a 
thing very much if he not only prac- 
tices it without any hope of fame or 
money, but even practices it without 
any hope of doing it well. Such a man 
must love the toils of the work more 
than any other man can love the re-— 
wards of it.” 

Which just about sums up the Ama- 
teur Chamber Music Players. 


THE END 


THE BOOKSHELF 
Continued from Page 6) 


represents not poverty but its opposite. 
It is unlikely that one person can do 
many things supremely well, unless he 
is a Mozart. A man may play Schén- 
berg creditably and Mozart well also. 
He may fall flat on his face in late — 
Beethoven. A singer who can handle 
“Vissi D’Arte” can make a little fool — 
out of herself in “Bella mia fiamma.” 
For reasons such as these musicologists — 
should be careful about making re-— 
marks on sensitive subjects. Someone— 
a pianist or critic—may start a cam- 
paign to eliminate all musicological 
interpretations of Mozart save his own. 
Oxford University Press. $7.00. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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